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THE ETHICS OF MANDEVILLE 
A. K. ROGERS 


In dealing with the development of English ethics, it has 
been customary for the historian to turn aside long enough to 
give a somewhat perfunctory notice to the one-time notori- 
ous author of the Fable of the Bees. To what extent the di- 
gression is justified is usually not made very plain. Certainly 
the influence Mandeville can be shown to have had on sub- 
sequent speculation is at best a devious one, except as his 
name became a byword and a hissing to all proper-minded 
thinkers; and even among recent critics, therefore, who have 
had a chance to outgrow the prejudices which he excited in 
his own day, the more common impression seems to be that he 
was a rather eccentric and shallow-minded writer of no per- 
manent importance, who reaped a far greater fame than he 
deserved by exploiting an economic sophism. 

That this last judgment is a hasty one will be evident to 
the unbiased reader who takes the trouble to go through 
Mandeville’s pages with any care—a practice which there is 
reason to suspect has not been universal. Along with a sense 
of humor and a keen satirical touch—Mandeville may still 
be read with at times an almost undiluted amusement—he is 
the possessor of a mind both vigorous and versatile, and on 
the whole of a surprisingly modern cast. It has to be admitted 
that his value for ethics is more equivocal. It is not an easy 
matter, even, to decide just what it is he has set out to do, 
and what he thinks he has accomplished. Nevertheless, the 
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chances seem to be that he is a considerably more significant 
figure than the customary notices would imply, though this 
significance may need to be looked for in a direction rather 
different from the one in which it is commonly sought. 

The general drift of Mandeville’s original thesis is suffi- 
ciently suggested in his subtitle, Private Vices Public Bene- 
fits. The story is that of a flourishing colony of bees who had 
been infected with the virus of reform, and who, having all 
become sober, frugal, and honest overnight, found to their dis- 
may that they also had destroyed initiative and prosperity, 
deprived the needy of employment, and in general reduced 
the community to a state of virtuous, but stupid and comfort- 
less, poverty. And out of this thesis, primarily an economic 
one, Mandeville also seems to draw an ethical conclusion as 
well—that virtue, namely, is a specious product approaching 
closely to hypocrisy, and that so-called virtuous acts are really 
due not to reason, or social feeling, or a disinterested sense of 
duty, but to the hidden working of certain vices, and in par- 
ticular the vice of pride—in one place he defines the moral 
virtues as the political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride—which keep in check the more unsocial passions by 
their counterforce. To quote, for example, Mandeville’s re- 
ceipt for that highly prized virtue, martial courage: 

First, take care they are persuaded of the justice of their cause; for 
no man fights heartily that thinks himself in the wrong; then show them 
that their altars, their possessions, wives, children, and everything that 
is near and dear to them is concerned in the present quarrel, or at least 
may be influenced by it hereafter; then put feathers in their caps, and 
distinguish them from others, talk of public-spiritedness, the love of their 
country, facing an enemy with intrepidity, despising death, the bed of 
honor, and such like high-sounding words, and every proud man will take 
up arms and fight himself to death before he will turn tail, if it be by 
daylight. 

That a theory such as this can be derived from Mande- 
ville’s pages is undoubted. What is not so evident is the real 
motive back of it. Are we, for example, with most of his con- 
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temporaries, to take Mandeville simply as an atheist and 
voluptuary engaged in encouraging vice and running down 
everything that is good and lovely? Or is he, possibly, a fore- 
runner of the new industrialism, with ideas about the road to 
national prosperity and wealth? Is he a sober philosopher, 
like Hobbes, with a considered psychological theory of con- 
duct which he is desirous of presenting to the learned? Or 
may it not be that he is a satirist pure and simple, interested 
just in setting forth a not too-favorable opinion of his fellow- 
men for the diversion of polite readers? Any of these hypo- 
theses can be defended, and probably there is an element of 
truth in most of them. Meanwhile, there is still another in- 
terpretation not quite identical with any of these. And if this 
last interpretation is justifiable, it has at least the advantage 
that it might enable us to assign to Mandeville an ethical sig- 
nificance otherwise a little difficult to maintain. 

Mandeville is usually credited, or discredited, with the be- 
lief that man is no more than a theater of the passions, and 
that virtue consists accordingly in actions which, while they 
simulate a noble disinterestedness, and a zeal for religion and 
the public service, are in reality only a hidden indulgence of 
one passion at the expense of another. We are courageous be- 
cause we get angry and forget our fears, honorable because we 
do not dare to face public condemnation, industrious from 
necessity or avarice, public-spirited because it is in this way 
that our vanity can most easily be fed. But along with these 
there are other not infrequent utterances of a quite different 
sort. Strictly, he does not say that the overcoming of one pas- 
sion by another is all there is to virtue. It is not virtue, but 
only its counterfeit. And the real virtue which it counterfeits 
is precisely the conquest of our passions by reason and true 
religion at the cost of genuine effort and self-denial. 

There are two hypotheses on which the apparent discrep- 
ancy here might be explained. It is always possible that Man- 
deville in these latter statements is not honest, but is pretend- 
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ing to believe things which he does not actually believe. This 
seems, however, to be a somewhat gratuitous suspicion. On 
the whole, there is nothing in the impression of Mandeville’s 
character which his writings give to justify attributing to him 
a lack of intellectual straightforwardness; and no one with 
his peculiar record can plausibly be charged with a disposi- 
tion to trim his words for the sake of escaping public censure. 
At any rate, there is an alternative explanation. Mandeville 
may be taken as a moral realist, who is not so much engaged 
in setting forth a theory of virtue as he is in exposing the pre- 
tensions to virtue in the human animal. It is possible, that is, 
to regard him—and in this way we are probably most likely 
to be doing justice to his merits—as animated in the first in- 
stance, not by a scientific interest, but by an antipathy to that 
compound of muddle-headedness and hypocrisy which sacri- 
fices honest thinking and speaking to the sanctity of moralis- 
tic formulas, and thinks itself righteous when it is only self- 
righteous and conventional. 

Thus the eulogists of morality had credited to it frugality 
and thrift as the foundation of a sound national life. Mande- 
ville quite properly points out that people seldom put up with 
plain living apart from need or avarice, or from a natural de- 
ficiency of energy and ambition; and the sincerity of those 
who profess a noble scorn for luxury and display can be suf- 
ficiently tested by noticing how many of them persist in their 
frugal habits when they happen to have come into a fortune. 
So when we see a man preaching in the pulpit the vanity of 
all earthly enjoyments, and in practice plainly liking good 
food and drink, and eagerly accepting any invitation to dine 
at the tables of the wealthy, is it his acts or his professions 
that we should believe? Mandeville refuses to be impressed 
by the assumption that when a man uses a little common sense 
in appraising human claims to virtue, he is showing himself a 
cynic and an enemy to morality; and he is constantly engaged 
in pointing out the absurdity of these claims. The clergyman 
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—Mandeville finds a rich source of material in the cloth— 
tries hard to get a better living, or adds to his present burdens 
by taking on several livings at once, merely that he may have 
a larger field for usefulness; the physician aims to increase 
an already extensive practice solely to relieve human suffer- 
ing; the only reason why the politician wants high office is 
to save his country; and, presumably, the poor widow scrimps 
and saves to apprentice her son to a chimney sweep because 
she knows how, for want of clean chimneys, the broth has 
often been spoiled and the house set on fire, and therefore for 
the good of her generation she is ready to make sacrifices to 
assist in preventing the mischiefs due to soot. In the choice of 
the pope, the greatest dependence of the cardinals, and what 
they principally rely upon, is the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
And what a beautiful prospect of natural affection to our 
kind is presented by the shopkeeper, who provides employ- 
ment for the deserving poor, entertains strangers with studied 
civility, and waits their leisure all day long in an open shop 
where he bears the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold with 
equal cheerfulness. 

For interpreting Mandeville’s excursions into ethical phi- 
losophy we may, then, with a great deal of plausibility, take 
as a point of departure the obvious irritation which he feels 
toward the common habit of giving eulogistic names and ex- 
planations to conduct that can evidently be accounted for 
very much more simply. Certainly, we shall be on the wrong 
track if we assume that he meant to pose as a systematic 
thinker; for abstract reasoning he has confessedly little taste, 
preferring to keep close to facts. But having this fondness for 
plain fact, and a flair for the absurd in human conduct, it was 
inevitable that he should find the current ethical theories fair 
game. Apart from Hobbes, they were all employed in crying 
up the nobilities of human nature. Whether with Cumber- 
land we emphasize universal benevolence, or with Clarke the 
eternal relations in the universe, or with Shaftesbury the 
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beauty of the moral order and the supremacy of good taste, it 
is invariably some form of reason that governs the conduct of 
all worthy and respectable citizens. Now to Mandeville, look- 
ing about with an unbiased eye upon his neighbors and the 
general drift of human affairs, the notion that man is an ami- 
able being governed by reason, and inspired by an ardent 
affection for his fellow-man, seemed not unnaturally to have 
its humorous side. A philosopher may very well, however, be 
impressed by the undesirableness of a habit of attributing to 
benevolence or a sense of duty actions that plainly have no 
such origin, without going on to say that the standards of vir- 
tue possess no reality at all in so far as they stand opposed to 
common practice. 

And Mandeville not only states plainly that he does not 
repudiate a higher standard, but, up to a point, such a crite- 
rion is implicated alike in his opinions and his method. For 
the most part, the instincts that underlie his own ethical judg- 
ments in particular are sound; it is worth noting in this con- 
nection that he is one of the very few ethicists who have ever 
manifested any interest in the rights and sufferings of the 
lower animals, for whose treatment at the hands of man he 
shows a clearly honest aversion. He seldom or never gives the 
impression, common with those who have really been con- 
cerned to establish ethics on a purely naturalistic basis, that 
he is congratulating himself on freeing mankind from moralis- 
tic scruples and superstitions. On the contrary, his satire is 
continually being trained against the “vices” to which he is 
sometimes supposed to have reduced all virtue; and it is dif- 
ficult to see why he should continue to view these with a mix- 
ture of obvious amusement and contempt, if his real purpose 
was to justify them against current and mistaken notions of 
what virtue is. The example most frequently occurring in 
Mandeville’s pages is that of honor, by which he means, of 
course, not genuine self-respect, but those artificial rules of 
good society which easily reveal themselves under scrutiny as 
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the offspring of pride, and of a regard for the opinion of the 
world, and which may bring the man of honor at any moment 
into sharp conflict with the precepts of religion. And it hardly 
needs Mandeville’s own assertion that his “defense” of duel- 
ing in this connection is satirically intended to make plain the 
conspicuous lack of admiration for such counterfeit or worldly 
honor which his whole treatment presupposes. What he is 
really interested in pointing out is, once again, not the illusori- 
ness of true honor and religion, but the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that a man can pursue one of two contradictory ideals 
without giving up the other—can combine Christian humility 
with the education of a gentleman. 

Mandeville’s “theory,” then, can most easily be inter- 
preted as a protest against the habit of transforming acts that 
in reality grow out of a natural desire to gratify a man’s own 
passions, and that cost him nothing, into meritorious deeds of 
virtue. It is with this in view, primarily, that he delights in 
pointing out how motives of self-interest can be found every- 
where mixed up with human conduct. And when he talks, ac- 
cordingly, of the “felicity which the man who is conscious of 
having performed a noble action enjoys in self-love, whilst he 
is thinking on the applause he expects of others,” such a state- 
ment may mean, and indeed appears to mean, not that the 
pleasure which attends it is the only possible motive of a vir- 
tuous deed, but that im so far as an act gives pleasure to the 
agent, it belongs to natural history rather than to morality, 
and we are not called upon to grow excited over its superla- 
tive merit. Mandeville’s real opinion comes out with special 
clearness in connection with his attack upon one current 
theory in particular. This is the notion fathered by Shaftes- 
bury, that virtue is an easy and natural product, to be at- 
tained by giving rein to our more kindly impulses. Against 
this Mandeville sets the counter-claim that virtue is not nat- 
ural but acquired, the outcome of a struggle with imperious 
passions. Shaftesbury’s view seems to him to be the fertile 
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source of self-deception; its tendency is to lead a man to find 
specious reasons for following his own bent, just as Shaftes- 
bury himself allowed his natural aversion to mixing in the 
world’s business, and the value he set on tranquillity of mind, 
to persuade him that he was virtuous when he was only in- 
dolent and inoffensive. And if now this antipathy to Shaftes- 
bury is honest—which it clearly is—it follows, also, that 
Mandeville must be sincere when he calls on us to admire a 
rational conquest of the passions as the true ideal of virtue. 

But it is time to turn back again to Mandeville’s original 
thesis, since this complicates to some extent what has just 
been said about his ethics. The economic claim that private 
vices are public benefits is, to be sure, not as paradoxical as it 
sounds. By vice, as he explains at length, he means to cover 
everything that men think of as an evil—not moral defects 
only, but such things as pestilences, the niggardliness of na- 
ture, and all the natural drawbacks that render people discon- 
tented with their lot and rouse them to exertion. In other 
words, a considerable part of Mandeville’s doctrine comes to 
this, that it needs the threat of evil to overcome human in- 
ertia, and furnish motivation for those achievements that sep- 
arate civilization from the state of nature. It is not the good 
and kindly qualities of man that make him beyond other 
animals a sociable creature, but the requirements of that self- 
interest which the moralists decry. Society depends on the 
multiplicity of desires, and on the difficulties of meeting them; 
and the social virtues, therefore, are not given at the start in 
the form of a natural love of the species, but are brought 
about gradually through experience and discipline. 

A second qualification is equally harmless when it is put 
in terms that do not aim to startle the reader. One appreci- 
able part of the claim that civilization rests on vices is at bot- 
tom no more than this, that human passions and desires are 
the stuff out of which conduct is made, so that if we regard 
the natural impulses as inherently vile, and disinterested rea- 
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son as the only worthy trait of human nature—and this is 
what those whom Mandeville was criticizing were very apt to 
do—then we shall have to say that vice is the source of pros- 
perity and progress. Such a statement would lose most of its 
terrors if it were supposed, instead, that the raw material of 
conduct is neither good nor bad, but neutral, and that it only 
lends itself to moralistic judgment in terms of its outcome. 
Thus the “virtues” of parental love or of compassion are 
really not virtuous as such, since at times they clash with the 
welfare of the larger whole; while, on the other hand, ambi- 
tion or the love of gain, commonly frowned on by the moral- 
ists, may lead a man to do things by which everybody bene- 
fits. On this showing, the defense of vice would be a defense 
of the natural impulses, or springs of action, against the hu- 
man self-esteem which endeavors to forget that man is also an 
animal, and that the loftiest feelings have their source in his 
physical constitution. 

And both of these considerations, it will be noticed, go 
back in the end to the same philosophic root. On the side of 
historical genesis, in which he everywhere shows a lively in- 
terest, Mandeville is quite definitely an evolutionist, with a 
good grasp of the rough-and-ready methods of naturalistic 
development. His merits here will be apparent if we compare 
his treatment either with the idyllic conceptions of primitive 
man which the more orthodox thinkers held, or with the Hob- 
bian doctrine of a hard-and-fast contrast between human pas- 
sions as the source of evil, and reason as the sole cause of so- 
cial good. Mandeville’s speculations on the cultural history 
of society and man are, on the whole, much superior to any- 
thing current in his day in England, and indeed in some re- 
spects come as close to the probabilities as anyone is likely to 
get who has only a shrewd knowledge of human nature to go 
upon, without an actual acquaintance with the facts of primi- 
tive life. 

In so far, the connection with a theory of ethics is not of 
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necessity a very close one. A genetic account of manners and 
institutions does not have to commit itself at all to judgments 
about their value; while it furnishes material for these, it 
moves, as science, in a different field. But this separation of 
problems becomes a little difficult to keep up consistently 
when we turn to a further aspect of Mandeville’s thesis, which 
is, on the whole, its most distinctive one. For among the 
points he relies upon to prove his case, and prominent among 
them, are also to be found qualities such as everyone would 
agree are really vices—just the traits, indeed, against which 
he himself is constantly employing the weapons of his satire. 
It is highly probable that his economic theory here is twisted, 
and that some of the evils to which he points are a natural by- 
product of civilized society rather than among its necessary 
sources. Certainly he goes to no trouble to inquire whether 
they might not conceivably be eliminated to a large extent 
without altering the social structure fundamentally; the judg- 
ment that the commercial prosperity of London is inseparable 
from its dirty streets is typical of his attitude everywhere. 
But it does not make much difference for the present purpose 
whether his economic doctrine is true, so long as he himself 
believes it; if he believes it to be true, the fact that the pros- 
perity of society depends for him on the presence of such 
morally unpleasant qualities cannot but constitute a problem. 

His own answer to the criticisms urged against him here 
is in a general way in line with what has previously been said. 
He does not, so he tells us, mean that vices are necessary to 
society. They are only necessary to the sort of society with 
which his readers are familiar, and which aims at wealth and 
power and expansion; and this implies no approval or jus- 
tification of such aims. So that it might be just possible to 
hold that in his economic speculations, also, he is speaking 
simply as a satirist, concerned not to defend his paradox in 
earnest, but to ridicule, in the interest of a severer type of 
goodness, the logical and moral inconsistency of the man who 
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tries to combine a pretense to such genuine virtue with the 
aims and customs that inevitably lead away from it, and who 
thinks he can be a true Christian without giving up the world. 
But such an interpretation would be too forced to carry 
conviction. Without much doubt, Mandeville takes his eco- 
nomics seriously. Perhaps what he has to say about charity 
schools offers as good an illustration as any of his double in- 
terest. On the one hand, this entertaining and not uninstruc- 
tive little essay is an excellent specimen of his satirical gifts, 
brought to bear on the psychology of popular charity. We are 
shown how the project gets its start with ambitious young 
tradesmen as a bid for greater social prominence; how they 
set out to found a society, and to cajole more influential per- 
sons into becoming its patrons; how the scheme is welcomed 
enthusiastically by those who have a gift for oratory or for 
meddling in their neighbors’ business, by contractors with an 
axe to grind, and by such other members of the community as 
will not be expected to contribute; how it is financed by 
drives upon unwilling pocket-books; how its popularity is 
sustained by the political interest taken in the election of 
directors, by the welcome addition to the fund of gossip, by 
the naturally pleasing spectacle of regimented youth, and by 
the universal human fondness for having someone at hand 
over whom to domineer. “There is a pleasure,” says Mande- 
ville, “in ruling over anything, and it is this chiefly that sup- 
ports human nature in the tedious slavery of schoolmasters; 
but if there be the least satisfaction in governing the children, 
it must be ravishing to govern the schoolmaster himself.” 
Nevertheless it is not here that the main interest lies 
which Mandeville has in writing; the primary ground for his 
dislike of “this enthusiastic passion for Charity Schools un- 
der which the nation has labored”’ is, again, the economic one. 
He does not believe in educating the poor, because it is simply 
giving them a smattering of knowledge which raises them 
above their proper station without really benefiting them, 
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and at the expense of their superiors, or, as Mandeville would 
put it, of society. For, he argues, there is a large amount of 
disagreeable work having to be done which no one would do 
voluntarily; and therefore the existence of the poor, spurred 
to toil by their daily needs, and really better off for having no 
different standards with which to compare their lot, is a social 
necessity. To educate them, or indeed to ameliorate their con- 
dition in any way much above the standard of subsistence, is 
to make them poorer workers, and no better or happier men. 
There seems no occasion to suspect that Mandeville in this is 
not expressing a perfectly sincere opinion; one cannot read, 
for example, his account of the way in which servants have 
been spoiled in his own day, how they are demanding priv- 
ileges and wages out of all reason, and have even had the 
insolence to form a union to enforce their interests against 
those of their employers, without the conviction that he is 
genuinely voicing the righteous indignation of the honest 
householder. And the consequence of all this is a certain ap- 
parent inconsistency in his attitude. At times we find him giv- 
ing expression to a satirical dislike for the qualities most in 
evidence in the polite world, and for the social system that 
needs them for its basis. And then again he seems to take 
civilized society for granted, and man’s deficiencies as ex- 
cused, if not justified, by the part they play in making so- 
ciety possible. 

No explanation of this inconsistency will get very far 
which does not recognize the genuine problem that underlies 
it. Exactly the same conflict confronts the present-day 
thinker. The essential modernity of Mandeville lies in the 
fact that he sets out to treat man in a naturalistic and genetic 
way; and for anyone who adopts this standpoint, it is in- 
evitable that he should find himself justifying—in a historical 
sense—many things which the natural moral judgment does 
not look upon with favor. As he surveys the course of history, 
he everywhere is met by unlovely traits of human nature 
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which yet seem to have played a necessary part in placing 
man where he stands today, and which even now continue— 
in business, for example, or in international relations—glossed 
over or defended on the plea of their necessity. And if Man- 
deville fails to hit upon an entirely satisfying reconciliation 
of the difficulty, the same thing is true of most other people 
also. 

Now and then, to be sure, a scientist follows the lead of 
his logic, and really proposes to justify private vices; secure 
in the confidence that the business of science is merely to ac- 
cept whatever it may find, he takes Nature’s ways as suffi- 
ciently vindicated by the fact of their existence, and refuses 
to condemn where Nature seems to tolerate. But compara- 
tively few thinkers have the strength of mind for such a 
stand; most of them, and Mandeville is of the number, re- 
serve the right, where human living is concerned, to approve 
or disapprove of Nature’s methods according to standards of 
their own. A more common attitude is one which seeks to out- 
flank the problem by the use of pious but evasive formulas. 
It is of some interest to note the way in which this lessens the 
gap between Mandeville and his opponents. As a matter of 
fact, the thing for which Mandeville was execrated is much 
the same thing in essence that many of his critics had them- 
selves more or less unctuously been preaching. When the phi- 
losopher and the theologian claim that everything is for the 
best in the best of possible worlds, and that apparent evils 
really are not evil, since in the end they work for good, they 
mean practically what they were blaming Mandeville for say- 
ing; the chief difference is that Mandeville calls a spade a 
spade, whereas the theologians cover up the implications of 
their doctrine by fixing attention solely on the justifying end, 
and utilize the language of religion to keep themselves re- 
spectable. 

Meanwhile the great majority of people adopt neither of 
these courses, but are content to hold both opinions together, 
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forgetting one conveniently when occupied with the other. 
As spectators they look with equanimity upon many things 
which they would not think of approving for themselves or of 
recommending to their neighbors. In dealing with the past, 
and especially with the remoter past, this seems a perfectly 
natural and easy thing to do; it is not quite so simple in the 
case of judgments on contemporary conduct. And therefore 
an ardent soul will occasionally be found trying to square so- 
cial practice with moral insight by repudiating the standards 
of existing civilization, and setting up a new ideal of society 
in its place. But mostly we accept the world as we find it, and 
while regarding with a tepid approval visions of a better so- 
cial order, we postpone their realization indefinitely to some 
period when possibly human nature shall have altered. 

As a consequence, however, we are left with two stand- 
ards which seldom harmonize completely; we approve, hon- 
estly enough, the rarer virtue of a kindly, unselfish, and self- 
respecting goodness, and use it as our ideal criterion of the 
good man, while at the same time in our practical judgments, 
on ourselves as well as on others, we are inclined to be more 
realistic, and not to ask too much of human nature. War, 
doubtless, is an evil; but so long as war is with us we hesitate 
to speak too harshly of the passion for military glory or the 
susceptibility to mob hysteria, however absurd and paltry 
they may seem to the eye of reason. Or we find excuses for 
the selfish greed and the. capacity for driving a hard bargain 
which lead to success in competitive business, though we are 
perfectly aware that these qualities are in themselves neither 
attractive nor inspiring. To make entirely harmonious the 
two standpoints is, as has just been said, difficult if not im- 
possible. But ordinarily we do not feel the discrepancy very 
acutely; there seems to us no special reason why we should 
not look with a tolerant eye on everyday conduct as about as 
good as we have any right to expect, while freely admitting 
that it is not the best. 
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And Mandeville we may most plausibly suppose is only 
following here the usual path. He professes a personal liking 
for the virtues of a simple and uncomplicated existence. But 
he obviously never thinks of this as a real possibility; and 
there is no force of reforming zeal within his breast to lead 
him to fight for a lost cause. He admires the moral strength 
of the man who can give up wealth and ease voluntarily be- 
cause he feels their inferiority to virtue. But he has no ex- 
pectation of finding such characters abundant; and if pride 
and fear are able to bring about some of the consequences 
of virtue useful to society, he is prepared to accept them 
without a very violent protest. It will do us no harm, at 
least, if we recognize that true virtue consists in subduing 
the passions by reason rather than in following the path of 
least resistance, and if we hold this before us, not too vocally, 
as a standard. But there also is no point in refusing to recog- 
nize that at best human powers of resistance are weak, the 
progress we can hope reasonably to make in real virtue cor- 
respondingly small, and the task of breaking with the world 
and all one’s pleasant habits too difficult for any but the most 
heroic natures, among whom Mandeville is free to confess 
that he does not himself belong. 

But it is unfair to leave him here without returning once 
more to our starting-point. Mandeville cannot with the best 
of will be turned into a reformer; he is too easy going and too 
coolly disinterested to think seriously of trying to change the 
world, which is, after all, not a bad world for a gentleman of 
independent means, an active mind, and a gift for enjoying 
the foibles of his neighbors. But if he is not called upon to 
make the world better, at least he insists on not being fooled 
by sham virtues. He proposes to see things as they are, and to 
call them by their right names; however bad the human situa- 
tion, there is no need to add the vice of hypocrisy and the 
folly of self-delusion. If he has any really ethical purpose in 
writing, it rather clearly lies here. “What hurt do I do a 
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man,” he asks, “if I make him more known to himself than he 
was before?” At least this will render him a little more toler- 
ant in his judgments on his neighbors; and it is only when he 
realizes his weaknesses that he is likely to set about improve- 
ment. 

Even this may, of course, be made a subject of debate. 
Mandeville’s critics—and they have a wide following—blame 
him for taking a “low” view of human nature. It is much bet- 
ter, they hold, to idealize things a little, since otherwise you 
will discourage men’s better impulses, and make them satis- 
fied with an unworthy plane of conduct. We should, as Man- 
deville remarks, put the best construction on all that others 
do or say that things are capable of. If a man builds a fine 
house, though he has not one symptom of humility, furnishes 
it richly, and lays out a good estate in plate and pictures, we 
should not think that he does it out of vanity, but to encour- 
age artists, employ hands, and set the poor to work for the 
good of his country; and if a man sleeps at church, so he does 
not snore, we should think he shuts his eyes to increase his 
attention. That there is a great deal to be said for Mande- 
ville’s own procedure is, however, rather obvious. It is an 
open question whether, even for philosophy, the too-exclu- 
sive preoccupation with ideals has not been one reason for the 
relative sterility of ethical speculation; and most certainly in 
practice it has encouraged men to take formulas for authori- 
tative facts, and conventions for desirable ideals, in a way 
that has discouraged the self-knowledge that alone supplies 
a sound basis for conduct. 

It perhaps will be useful to gather up the threads of this 
discussion. The difficulty of getting Mandeville’s point is 
chiefly due to the fact that he has two relatively separate in- 
terests—the interest of moral satire and that of genetic ex- 
planation—which he insists on intertwining. Having com- 
mitted himself in his original skit to a paradox which in its 
very statement had implied a moral valuation, he consistently 
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refused to alter it. As a matter of fact, he had himself, as a 
social historian, no real objection to man as a natural being; 
and he might have carried through his genetic speculations, 
as indeed he does in places, strictly on their own merits. But 
here he found himself continually at odds with his contempo- 
raries, whose philosophy did involve a condemnation of the 
natural, and, in consequence, a vicious idealization of man’s 
whole moral life. And in his zeal to combat this, Mandeville 
was carried farther into the ethical problem than he had at 
first intended, and never quite succeeded in disentangling the 
genuine form of the problem from the complications he had 
let himself in for by his desire to shock the public. Very prob- 
ably if he had avoided this confusion he would not have made 
the enormous hit he did; but he would have saved much 
trouble for his commentators. 
New HAvEN 





EVILS AND EVIL 
LOUIS ARNAUD REID 


The first thing to do in discussing evil is to admit its ex- 
istence. Whatever our conclusions there remains a fact, the 
fact that experience is clouded by evils of various sorts. It is 
a fact which no amount of cheerful optimism, backed by the- 
ory or otherwise, can abolish. There it is and there it remains, 
not in the sphere of human life only, but in “nature, red in 
tooth and claw.” 

The second thing to do in considering the problem is to 
ask whether the usual conclusion from the fact, i.e., that evils 
mean evil, that evil is an ultimate flaw in the face of things, is 
justified. Is this “best of all possible worlds” less good than 
it might have been had all evils never been? Has the finite 
creature, beset by evils, just cause for a grievance against a 
Maker who set out to fashion more than he could cope with, 
and who seems to sacrifice the individual in the course of his 
futile cosmic experimentations? If, for example, cosmic na- 
ture is, as Huxley said,’ “no school of virtue, but the head- 
quarters of the enemy of ethical nature,”’ may it not be man’s 
function to set himself against cosmic nature and to fight it? 
Or, on the other hand, is it possible to contend that the facts 
of suffering and evil do not in themselves give us any suffi- 
cient reason for believing there to be some irradicable mis- 
take, or contradiction, or irrational incoherence in the plan of 
reality? Evils may be real; it may be impossible for us under 
any conditions of which we can conceive at present to rid our- 
selves of them in practice. Yet they may form no absolute bar 
to a harmonious account of existence. At least this is possible. 

Before discussing the problems of evil and suffering in 
their broader aspects, it is worth considering for a moment or 

* Evolution and Ethics (Macmillan, 1898), p. 75. 
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two certain different assumptions as to what constitutes evil, 
or as to what is its source. The first point of view is that which 
identifies the problem of suffering with the problem of evil, 
and assumes that suffering is the evil par excellence which 
man has to combat. This is a view naturally adopted by those 
(e.g., doctors) whose daily life brings them into contact with 
suffering. Another point of view, represented perhaps best by 
those of theological or of social interests, is that which tends 
to identify evil with sin or vice. The third point of view, 
which might be described as that of the man of scientific tend- 
ency, is that in which it is held that the source of evil lies in 
ignorance. There is a fourth point of view, adopted sometimes 
by those of metaphysical interests, who, faced with the facts 
of suffering and evil in all their aspects, are completely baffled 
by the problem, and put evil down, on the one hand, to the 
presence of some positive malignant force combating good 
(the dualistic position), or assume it, on the other hand, to 
be due in some way to the incompetence or inability, or even 
the indifference or callousness, of God. I have called this atti- 
tude that of the metaphysician, because the metaphysician is 
puzzled by the problem in its most universal aspects. The 
metaphysician is hard put to it to account for the existence of 
evil in a harmonious world. 

The foregoing classification is not exclusive or complete. 
It is only intended as a rough demarcation of the various atti- 
tudes which may be taken. The latter three of them will be 
dealt with by implication. Let us now turn to the first. 

It is the assumption that the problem of evil is identical 
with the problem of pain or suffering.* This assumption is 
often unconscious rather than otherwise, and no doubt those 
who make it would quite willingly admit, if challenged, that 
there are other evils than pain. But as pain and suffering are 
most formidable objects in practical life, it is not unnatural 
that this somewhat unthinking assumption should be made. 


* The terms, which may mean slightly different things, are here taken as having 
identical reference. 
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In discussing the question of the relation of pain (or suf- 
fering) to evil, it is important to be clear on the question 
which has already been raised by implication, i.e., as to 
whether we mean by evil something which is evil or bad for 
human beings at certain stages of their existence, and which 
they have to face and overcome if possible, or an ultimate 
flaw in the structure of things. It is only if pain is regarded 
in the latter way that it forms the subject of a profound meta- 
physical problem. If we adopt the former usage, the problem 
of pain becomes a practical one, though of course it has meta- 
physical implications. (For if man, wno is an important part 
of reality, is maimed or destroyed by evil, this might mean 
the existence of a flaw in the structure of reality. But the 
broad distinction is clear.) It is through the confusion of the 
practical with the metaphysical and theoretic issues, i.e., the 
supposition that because pain is bad for me, it is universally 
bad, that the mistake of the first attitude mentioned (i.e., the 
identification of pain with evil) arises. To identify pain with 
evil, and to speak of evil in this sense as a kind of insoluble 
problem of the universe, is to adopt a narrow view, and to 
suppose falsely that because man has practical difficulties 
which he cannot always overcome, these practical difficulties 
form real flaws on the face of existence. On the other hand, 
as we said, if and in so far as the fact of suffering should make 
it in any way truly impossible for man to realize his highest 
destiny, then the existence of pain would form a metaphysical 
puzzle which is unsolved, at least for us. 

With one provision: that is, so far as this pain is caused 
by factors utterly and in every way beyond the control of 
man. For pain may be caused either (a) by the ignorance or 
the weakness or the immorality of human agents, or (b) by 
agencies over which human agents have no control whatso- 
ever. Or at least so it seems. In the former case (a) we are 
faced with the metaphysical and theological, as well as the 
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ethical, implications of the fact of human freedom. Pain, re- 
garded as caused by human agency, is a peripheral problem 
leading to the central problem of good and bad, right and 
wrong. In the latter case (b) we are concerned with factors 
which it is not always easy to exemplify. It is hard to say, in 
many cases where suffering seems unavoidable, whether it is 
really so. Even being “carried away by a whirlwind’” might 
be avoidable with greater knowledge. Much of the suffering 
which comes in the ordinary course of “nature” is avoidable. 

It is trite to remark that, generally speaking, this ‘“nat- 
ural” pain is, biologically, not evil, but good, in its effects. It 
warns the individual of greater dangers to come, and it rids the 
race of its less biologically worthy members. To know this is 
of course no great comfort to the human being who has to bear 
pain, but it at least indicates that there is no inherent contra- 
diction in the existence of pain. If we keep the practical and 
theoretical aspects distinct, we realize that though in practice 
we do and must shrink from pain, and though pain is in this 
sense an evil, the existence of this type of pain as such 
constitutes no insuperable difficulty, either for science or for 
metaphysics. 

If pain in itself were an ultimate moral evil inherent in 
reality, it would inevitably, where present, make morality 
itself impossible. But although in fact too great suffering and 
hardship does in certain cases deteriorate moral fiber, it does 
not do so necessarily and inevitably, and it is a familiar fact of 
history and biography that even out of pain and suffering 
men have laid the foundation of their souls. To say this does 
not mean that pain is in itself a good; but it may be a means 
to good. Pain is truly in its nature (although we shrink from 
it and therefore name it evil) non-moral; yet out of his experi- 
ence of it man may fashion that character which, said Her- 
acleitus, is his fate. As against those who believe that suffer- 


® Aristotle Nich. Ethics iii. 1. 
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ing is a wholly insuperable barrier to goodness, it is needful 
to get some such words as those of Maeterlinck:* 

Let us always remember that nothing befalls us that is not of the na- 
ture of ourselves. There comes no adventure but wears to our soul the 
shape of our every day thoughts Real fatality exists only in cer- 
tain external disasters—as disease, accident, the sudden death of those 
we love; but inner fatality there is none. 

Yet there is a kind of suffering which throws on human life 
a darker shadow, perhaps, even than physical pain. It is the 
mental suffering and darkness which may come with age and 
disease. If there is inner fatality anywhere it is here. Disease 
and age may so affect mental and moral powers as apparently 
to undermine character and even lead to complete moral de- 
generation. To say that here responsibility ceases and the 
man becomes subhuman is scarcely quite satisfactory, though 
it may be true in some cases. Perhaps the saddest cases of all 
are those who suffer from the darkness and loneliness of age 
or sickness, and who yet have not the compensation of forget- 
fulness nor sufficient physical or mental energy to be coura- 
geous. It is in this sphere of suffering, if in any, that there 
seems to be an unaccountable residuum of evil. Yet even in 
these cases it is sometimes difficult to demonstrate that moral 
stamina is really defeated by the powers of darkness, or if it 
is so, whether the conditions which produce such sufferings are 
wholly unavoidable. We shall return to a discussion of the lat- 
ter point below. Let us turn for the moment to a consideration 
of certain other aspects of the problem of evil. For there are 
difficulties other than that of the fact of pain produced by 
physical causes. 

Two things among others the existence of evil is sup- 
posed to deny. One is the satisfaction of the reasonable desire 
for happiness in this life, both in itself and as the reward of 
virtue. The other is the satisfaction of the reasonable desire 


* Wisdom and Destiny (Sutro’s translation), pp. 37-38. 
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to continue in a future life the work of discovery (with its 
accompanying happiness) which is only begun in this life. 

Let us take the latter point first. It is sometimes argued 
that unless we believe in immortality we must think of one 
generation as a mere means to the next, of the individual as a 
mere means to racial purposes. But although it is true that 
the discovery and experience of a single life is always an un- 
finished one, and that future generations reap the benefit of 
what earlier generations have done, this does not imply that 
the life of one generation is simply a means. It may be means, 
but it is not merely so: it has instrumental value, but it also 
has intrinsic worth of its own. In regarding one generation as 
a mere means to the next we are ignoring the value and joy 
which is experienced in the life of discovery itself, the moral 
fiber which is created, the triumph of achievement which is 
worth while in itself, which would make life, so far, good, even 
if nothing else were to follow. That the value of life in its 
various activities may not be enjoyed forever does not detract 
from the enjoyment of value so far as it exists, except in so 
far as the idea that joy will have an end is allowed to affect 
present experience. In all vigorous-minded persons who have 
been infused with the joys of life it is true that the idea of its 
incompleteness must sometimes appear as a dark cloud upon 
the horizon of the mind. But though these thoughts will arise 
sometimes, they do not, except in the morbid and overspecu- 
lative, detract from the vigor and determination and grit with 
which the tasks of life are pursued. 

To admit all this is not, of course, to touch upon the theo- 
retic problem. It remains a fact that one of the strongest 
arguments that immortality should be (I do not say, neces- 
sarily, is) is that it appears a wastage that life should be cut 
off just at the time when a man is beginning to learn his lesson 
and reap the benefit of experience. That for too many men 
age means an undue crystallization, lack of progressiveness, 
and so deterioration of usefulness in a changing world, is no 
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final argument that death should end all things for all men. 
The best men we know are those to whom life and living be- 
come sweeter and richer and mellower even as the years go 
by. The argument again would have no bearing on the mys- 
tery of those cut off in youth or in the prime of life. On the 
other hand, when all is said and done, we have no sufficient 
evidence for concluding with certainty that life does end with 
the grave. 
As regards the other question, that of distribution of hap- 
piness in this life, and particularly the apparent independence 
of virtue and happiness, vice and misery, it would again seem 
as if there were no sufficient grounds for ultimate pessimism. 
In fact, the very way of stating the problem and speaking of 
the distribution of happiness as if it were a kind of thing apart 
from goodness is highly artificial. It is perfectly true that vir- 
tue, in this world, is not always followed by reward, that the 
just man is troubled, and so forth and so on. But speaking 
broadly, happiness is a sign of perfection of functioning, and 
unhappiness a sign of imperfection. Where there is pain or 
misery or unhappiness it is found, in cases where we have 
knowledge of the circumstances, that there is maladjustment 
of some sort. This maladjustment is not necessarily the fault 
of the individual who suffers, and if it be an ultimate evil or 
flaw in things (which is doubtful) that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, then evil exists. It is the business of man- 
kind, community and individual, to adapt itself to natural 
and moral laws, and if one individual suffers misery on account 
of the maladaptation of his parents or of the wider society in 
which he lives, then it is his parents or society which is to 
blame, and not the designer of the universe. It is petulant and 
childish to blame the Deity for all the troubles that man is 
heir to on account of his own inability to adapt himself to his 
environment. (God in the end may be responsible for the 
measure of freedom in the creature, but that opens a wider 
question. It is undisputed that the creature can and does 
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learn when it really wants to.) It is not as though life were 
something given ready-made to man by God, containing two 
values, virtue and happiness, both of which were necessary 
for full satisfaction, and that God in some cases, deliberately 
and out of his own free will, withheld happiness. This is an 
artificial, anthropomorphic, and pagan way of regarding the 
nature of the relation of virtue and happiness. The relation 
of successful functioning to happiness, in morals as in every 
other sphere, is organic, and it is mankind’s task to discover, 
through hard experience, that if humanity fails to fit itself in 
with the purposes of God (whose purposes include the proc- 
esses of nature), humanity, individual, and community, must 
suffer until it learns better. All this does not conflict with rec- 
ognition that the suffering of the individual is a real suffering, 
and it is perhaps harder to understand in the case of the vir- 
tuous man than in the case of the vicious one. It seems just 
that the vicious man should experience sorrow and misery. 
As the world is, the reverse is often the case. The supreme 
Man of Christendom was the Man of Sorrows. On the other 
hand, as Jesus said, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of,” 
and it is a mistaken view to regard the unhappiness of the 
virtuous man altogether in an external way. He himself may 
have rather a different story to tell. His conflict with the 
world brings pain, but he has an inner joy which it is impos- 
sible to describe, ‘a peace which passeth all understanding.” 
The evil which exists alongside of it does not negate the exist- 
ence of this value. 

The general view on behalf of which I am arguing is that 
there is no evidence for assuming that evil (whatever form it 
is supposed to take) is an absolute principle of existence, as 
positive value is, or that God is the direct cause of finite evils, 
and wills them, although God may be said knowingly to have 
“taken his chances” that finite evils should exist, and in that 
sense to be ultimately responsible. In arguing this I am not 
putting forward a facile optimism. I am not ignoring the con- 
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flict between the order of nature and the order of value, the 
existence not only of pain and deformity and disease of body, 
but of pain, deformity, disease, darkness, desolation of mind. 
All these are facts, as I began by urging, and at least half the 
business of life is to combat them. They are facts which hu- 
manity has to try to understand so as to gain mastery over 
them, and, when it cannot understand them, to suffer as best 
it may. But the existence of evils of these and the ten thou- 
sand other sorts which might be mentioned is no evidence that 
there is a principle of evil in the world; positive, like the prin- 
ciple of good. Evil appears to be, not a positive force, but 
something which arises in the conflict of finite beings with the 
world. Evil arises through the antithesis of matter and mind, 
of inertia and force, and out of the failure of life to adapt it- 
self to environment. (Where there is simply difficulty, and 
not final defeat or failure, we should scarcely apply the term 
“evil.” Thus in heaven or in a utopia it is conceivable that 
there might be real conflict without evil, though on the other 
hand it is hard to conceive of real conflict without the possi- 
bility of real defeat.) Finite evil arises, not out of any prin- 
ciple of its own, so to speak, but in the working out of the pur- 
pose of the world, which seems to be that creatures should 
perfect themselves through conflict, trial, and error. So far as 
we can judge it seems to be a good purpose. It is true that 
nature sometimes appears to be on the side against the reali- 
zation of values—although at other times she seems on the 
side of value, e.g., the joy of young life in springtime. But 
nature is not the whole of reality; she is only one of the mani- 
festations of it, and if nature seems sometimes to thwart hu- 
man values just as they seem to be perfecting themselves, it 
does not follow that reality, with its wider purposes, has not 
in view a higher realization of value. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the purpose, as far as we can see it, which domi- 
nates universal life seems to be on the side of good. Taking it 
all in all, struggle does not eliminate the fit, but the unfit 
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Mistakes do not, on the whole, lead to worse mistakes, but 
to the correction of them. Failure ends usually, not in failure, 
but in new beginnings. The facts of pain or of natural disaster 
stir the human mind to fierce activity, which culminates in 
time in a mastery over natural events which is for the ultimate 
raising of the level of humanity and the fuller realization of 
the values which life has to offer. If in a sense God is the cause 
of all things, in that sense he is the cause of the evil, as well as 
the good, and it is his will that all creation should learn to per- 
fect itself and to master its environment through action and 
knowledge by the way of battle and pain. But the will of God 
is not (at least the experience of people seems to show) finally 
for these things in themselves, but for the betterment of the 
quality, the character, the fiber, that is developed in the strug- 
gle and which it is inconceivable could be developed other- 
wise. 

This latter point is frequently ignored; it is assumed that 
the world would have been better without evil, that the exist- 
ence of evil is a sign of the inefficiency of God. But is it so? 
Can we conceive of the history of a world in which moral 
quality should have been developed, and which at the same 
time should contain nothing of what we call evil? Surely to 
try to conceive of a world in the development of which there 
should be no defeat, hardship, difficulty, pain, destruction, is 
to think one’s self out of reality altogether, and in the process 
to find one’s self dreaming a bad dream. A world which had 
always been perfect in every part would be, if it truly were 
conceivable at all, horrible to conceive; certainly far more 
horrible than the world as it is. In a word, it may be said to 
those who grumble that the Maker of things has failed in his 
handiwork: “Show us a better thing.”’ As far as finite minds 
can judge, this world is certainly the best conceivable, in the 
plain sense that it is impossible for any finite mind to conceive 
a better, on the whole. Proposals of improvement on the 
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scheme of things would certainly turn out to be immeasurably 
worse than the original. 

The foregoing arguments do not, of course, imply that the 
world is not capable of improvement in detail. It is obvious 
that the world would be in actuality better if many of the 
particular evils we know were removed; that it is the task of 
mankind to remove them as far as possible. 

The argument then is not that the world is wholly and 
absolutely perfect in every part; not that evil, as a feature of 
things, does not exist as an experienced fact; but that evil, 
though necessary in the process of world-making and develop- 
ment, is not the final purpose or end of things. The final pur- 
pose or end of things is good, or has positive value. Good or 
positive value is on the side of effort toward development. 
The contention is, not that evil is unreal, nor that all evils, 
coming together, cancel out in the Absolute. It is not that evil 
is in the end the good, but the very different one: that evil is 
necessary for good in the end. To put it theologically, the will 
of God may be held to be perfect, but it does not follow from 
this that every part of reality is perfect, even in the light of 
the whole, nor does it follow that if a perfect will wills some- 
thing which is imperfect, i.e., that if a good God countenances 
evil, the perfect will is imperfect. To put the matter in a more 
orthodox form (for there are no original arguments on these 
matters ), the limitation of God’s will by the evil which is the 
corollary of finite development is his self-limitation, willed by 
a perfect will which sees that the best of all possible worlds is 
not a ready-made perfect world, but a perfecting world, where 
creatures with freedom pursue their chief end, which is the 
progressive glorification and enjoyment of God. That the 
God, whose will is still perfect, nevertheless shares the imper- 
fection of his creatures, seems to me a matter for little doubt. 

I cited four types of mind representative of four different 
ways of viewing the problem of evil: (1) The practical man 
inclines to regard evil as identical with pain or suffering; (2) 
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the scientific man, with ignorance; (3) the theologian or the 
moralist, with sin or vice, while (4) some minds with meta- 
physical interests, accepting the fact of evil of various sorts, 
regard evil as a flaw or contradiction in the nature of ulti- 
mate reality. The general explanation of evil which has been 
adopted here, namely, that evil arises through maladaptation 
of the individual and the race to its environment, is suffi- 
ciently broad to include and account for all these views except 
the last, for which it is a substitute. (1) The evil of physical 
pain and of the mental pain resulting from physical causes is 
due to the maladaptation of the physical organism to physical 
conditions. In the animal world adaptation is learned by the 
elimination of the unfit and by the development of instinct 
and intelligence. At the human level the same factors play 
their part, only that intelligence is very highly developed and 
tends to supplement, and even to stand as substitute for, the 
other two, so much so that it may be said that human suffer- 
ings are more due to avoidable (2) ignorance than to any 
other cause. The scientist is right in his claim for knowledge. 
Science has sufficiently developed to indicate the enormous 
differences which knowledge may make in the solution of 
medical, surgical, social, and other problems. So rapid has 
been the progress recently that there is almost nothing of 
which it can be confidently said, “no amount of human knowl- 
edge could ever prevent this disaster to human life.” This 
applies not only to physical and mental diseases, not only to 
accidents such as those at birth which may cause deformity or 
imhecility, but even to those great external disasters such as 
flood, earthquake, and fire, still referred to in insurance poli- 
cies as being caused “by the act of God.” Ignorance is mal- 
adaptation; knowledge is power over evil. So again (3) is sin 
and vice maladaptation, not merely to natural laws, but to the 
deeper demands and purposes of our nature called moral laws. 
Here again, if man sins he will suffer, and not he only, but his 
children and his children’s children. In these ways, then—not 
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exclusive, but supplementing one another—does man fail to 
adapt himself as a physical animal, as an intelligent being, 
and as knowing good and evil. These in themselves are suffi- 
cient to account for a very large part of the evils of life, with- 
out having any recourse to theories of dualism, of divine in- 
competence, and so on. The rest lie in spheres of which we 
have as yet no adequate knowledge. But ignorance is never 
ground for a positive thesis. 


University CoLLece oF WALES 
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CO-OPERATION AS AN EQUALITARIAN 
SANCTION 


T. V. SMITH 


In previous studies in this Journal’ the validity of the 
American doctrine of equality has been resolved into the ques- 
tion as to the social desirability of giving men equality of 
treatment. What kind of world do we want, anyhow? The 
sincere democrat wants a world in which men can live to- 
gether, in work and in play. The chief values that he may 
urge as justifying equality of treatment among men are fairly 
comprehended under the simple term “co-operation.” It will 
hardly be thought to demand argument that men work to- 
gether better when they regard themselves as substantially 
equal. Indeed, in so far as inequality is confessed and pa- 
raded, co-operative practice is certainly inhibited. Activity 


may go on; but neither true co-operation nor maximum effi- 
ciency nor real contentment prevails.’ The advantages, there- 
fore, of co-operation constitute, so far forth, justification for 
the philosophy which holds that men ought to be treated 
equally. Let us, then, evaluate co-operation in our quest for 
light upon equality. 


I 


To live and then to live well; first to guarantee life and 
then to promote the good life—these have ever been the tasks 
of man, and this their order. Neither task has been possible 


* International Journal of Ethics, XXXV, 164-88; 377-403. 

* Mr. Arthur Moore (“Bolshevism from an Eastern Angle,” Atlantic Monthly, 
May, 1923, pp. 690 ff.), sets out this deep desire for social equality as being the very 
heart of the unrest in the East following the world-war. The source of the unhappi- 
ness of subject races everywhere is, he thinks, “the insults to human dignity that 
vain pride and social superiority inflict.” 

M. P. Follet, in her most recent book, drives home this point very effectively in 
her distinction between “power-with” and “power-over” (Creative Experience, esp. 
chap. x). 
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of achievement apart from co-operation. The world was not 
made for man, but in it he happened and grew. Against this 
“reluctant cosmos” only man’s united efforts have prevailed. 
“The progress of man,” as Bagehot so well puts the whole 
matter, “requires the co-operation of men for its development. 
. ... The first principle . . . . is that man can only make 
progress in ‘co-operative groups.’”* And even with the utmost 
of co-operation attained, in the sweat of his brow has man 
eaten his bread. Malthus thought that man, voyaging for- 
ever between the Scylla of a geometrically increasing popula- 
tion and the Charybdis of an arithmetically increasing food 
production, must forever be broken upon the shallows of mis- 
ery. The fear of such an irremediable fate, with basis real 
enough perhaps in Malthus’ day, has since his day been gradu- 
ally lifting, but lifting because of a growing co-operation. 
For man’s learning to apply to the problem of population an 
intelligent control born of scientific co-operation and to the 
problem of food supply an ever enlarging industrial co-opera- 
tion has provided whatever brighter tints the picture has to- 
day. “Civilization,” as Daniel Webster remarked, “begins 
and ends with the plow.” The great urban centers of the 
world have only a few weeks’ margin between them and star- 
vation, and hardly more than two harvests shield the whole 
human race from extinction. The increasing production since 
the Industrial Revolution, thinks Woods,* has been more due 
to an enlarged human association than to the introduction 
and improvement of machinery. Man’s greatest ally against 
nature has always been other men. But for the priceless boon 
of an associative heart, furnished in Plato’s myth by the pity- 
ing gods, man could not now survive, could never have sur- 
vived. Such a picture of nature as Bertrand Russell has drawn 
in his The Free Man’s Worship, whether true or not, is of 
* Physics and Politics, p. 213. 


* Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, by Former Students of Charles Edward 
Garman, chap. iii. 
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abiding influence, on the negative side, in keeping before 
modern men the oldest and the sternest sanction of a work- 
ing equality; for, as Blackstone observed, “it is the sense of 
their weakness and imperfection that keeps mankind to- 
gether.”” This, then, constitutes the extrinsic value of co- 
operation, its efficiency as an instrument for sufficiently ex- 
ploiting nature as to make human life possible at all. 

But to this negative sanction, there is added, as inherent 
in the social derivation of the self,’ a positive value, the one 
most dear to the solicitious gods. The brutes could live. It 
was reserved for man alone to find and enjoy the good life. 
But he must build upon the foundation provided: that co- 
operative spirit that enabled him to live at all would also, if 
sufficiently extended, beget the good life. Co-operation is in- 
trinsically good. Where two or three are gathered together in 
harmony, a new value-presence arises: “all,” as Emerson re- 
marked, “become wiser than they were.” It was the deep- 
lying recognition of this elemental truth by Whitman that has 
made him the poetic spokesman abroad for American democ- 
racy. With prophetic insight he entitled the poem in which 
this view becomes most clearly articulate, “The Base of All 
Metaphysics.” 

Born into a group, nurtured by it until there arises within 
him a microcosmic “‘socius,” the express image of the envelop- 
ing social macrocosm, man is pre-committed to the co-opera- 
tive life. To flee from it is not to escape: it is the wings where- 
with he flies. Ineradicably social at his worst, man at his best 
finds in association with his fellows both meat and drink, 
stimulation to growth and opportunity for relaxation. George 
. Eliot was plumbing this truth when she declared, “We can 
have the highest happiness—such as goes along with being a 
great man—only by having wise thoughts and much feeling 

* Commentaries, Introduction, p. 32. 


* For the bearing of this derivation upon equality, see a former article in Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XXXV, 377 ff. 
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for the rest of the world.” “Walk from the people,” as the 
French proverb goes, “and you walk into night.” To taste the 
water from this fountain of meaningful community is but to 
yearn to drink, and to drink is to find life more abundant. 

The utter centrality of this oneness with his group is 
nowhere more eloquently proclaimed by the average man 
than in his longing backward glances to his early years. The 
reason for the constant inclining of the human heart back to 
childhood is not far to seek. The human individual, created 
initially by a group act, is dependent upon the group through 
an ever lengthening infancy for all that he has, is, or is to 
become. The harsher physical environment that would bring 
him death in a day is so mediated to him by social influences 
as to turn what otherwise were an inevitable doom into a 
heaven of love fairer than the most enchanted phantasy-land 
of poets. He awakes to consciousness, his human heritage, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes. 

And even the inhumanities that man shows man are them- 
selves left also with the harsher sandals of physical facts at 
the threshold of the human nursery. As the infant sees no 
gruff lineament of Nature’s face that can possibly be con- 
cealed from him, so also he discovers only the smiling, caress- 
ing moods of the Janus-faced human world. His food is 
warmed and sweetened if not predigested for him, his clothing 
is softened, and his random movements are constituted a rep- 
ertoire on a royal stage where every gesture is enthusiastic- 
ally encored. In his world, fire is hot but never burns; win- 
ter is cold but never freezes; want is pinching but seldom 
pinches. His facts are tamed down with fancy, and his be- 
liefs are toned up to story form. In short, as organically 
related to the group he is bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh, 
so culturally related to it he is warp of its good fortune and 
woof of its success. Born thus into a mediating, comforting 
group and sustained by it through helpless years, man would 
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not be the animal he is if, when later confronted by that ster- 
ner side of his human world and disillusioned by the gruff de- 
mands of his physical environment that his food be paid for 
with sweat and fatigue and his meager comforts be bought 
with troublesome foresight, he did not turn back in pained 
surprise upon his early fairy godmother for confirmation of 
his rosy expectations. The heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy is a very great influence throughout human life. 
Dimly remembered and utterly unrecognized images from 
this forgotten land we project to form our later social utopias. 
For its reinstatement we unknowingly strive in our quest for 
romantic love. And in our religious devotion we flee reality 
crudely to reconstruct in a timeless, painless, sexless, clime 
what we realized in all its mystic fulness ere shades of the 
prison house began to close upon us. For a reinstatement of 
this satisfying oneness of man with men humanity’s seers and 
mystics have always yearned mightily. 

But the Greek poets, Hebrew prophets, and modern 

dreamers have not been alone in highly evaluating man’s life 
with man. Foreign dangers that kings once created in order 
to attain unity at home, modern democracies can almost find 
heart at times to welcome. So intrinsically good is group solid- 
arity that it appears at times to compensate for any price. 
Dewey says: 
At times catastrophes that affect men in common are welcomed. For 
the moment they turn science away from its abstract technicalities into a 
servant of some human aspiration, the hard, chilly calculations of intel- 
lect are swept away by floods of sympathy and common loyalties.’ 


Through dominance to competition, through competition 
to enlarged co-operation, the spirit of man has gradually been 
pushing its way in all the three greatest human interests— 
religion, government, industry.* In industry the slowest prog- 

"Human Nature and Conduct, p. 258. 


* The story of this achievement in living is charmingly told in brief compass by 
James Hayden Tufts in his Ethics of Co-operation. 
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ress has been made. And yet even there improved forms of 
association, supplemented by mechanical inventions, have 
during the last hundred years made possible for even the com- 
mon laborer in most fields a margin of leisure that only feudal 
lords once enjoyed, a priceless boon that Aristotle supposed 
could never be available to more than a small minority and to 
them only through the serfdom of all the rest.’ “The pro- 
found truth is that the prime source of modern industrial 
progress is in human association.”** While much has been 
gained, more remains to be done. The unmeasured tracts of 
industry that still are unconquered for the principle of co- 
operation furnish perhaps the chief, though not the only, con- 
temporary justification for any attempt to find a solid basis 
for human equality. 


II 
It seems fairly certain that co-operation has traditionally 
been more closely related to the claim of equality than we 
have recognized. In general, it is the conflict-situation out of 


which the notion of equality most certainly arises. War has 
proverbially stimulated group-solidarity—groups that did not 
so react carried with them into oblivion the tale of their dis- 
union. While co-operation implies shared ideas, a common 
danger from which to flee is more compelling than a common 
good to be achieved. In the latter, co-operation becomes the 
price of a good life, in the former, of any life at all. Just as 
men avail themselves of the fiction of present equality for the 
sake of the co-operation thus insured, so historically they 
have claimed actual equality in order to account for co-opera- 
tion already achieved. Co-operation was the direct answer to 
certain concrete situations, and was prior; the conception of 
equality was the explanation, and was subsequent. 


* Edwin E. Slosson estimates that each of us has in terms of power equivalent 
“on the average twenty able-bodied slaves waiting on us, day and night” (World’s 
Work, XLV [November, 1922], 41.) 

Woods, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, by Former Students of 
Charles Edward Garman, p. 76. 
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This correlation of the claim of equality with the bene- 
fits of co-operation gratefully remembered from the past, or 
existing in the present, or foreseen to be desirable, constitutes 
the real significance of Ritchie’s declaration that equality is 
an “outgrowth of aristocratic and slave-holding communi- 
ties.”"* Men born into a social order not of their own fixing 
have found themselves co-operating rather fully with some, 
fighting with others (which also involves a certain elemental 
form of co-operation, as is shown by the evolution of rules of 
war), and sometimes scorning others (being too proud to 
fight marks the climax of the anti-co-operative spirit). For 
the various degrees of co-operation, there have always tended 
to arise corresponding gradations in equalitarian claims. Even 
after all men are granted equal, some are only equal enough 
to fight together, others to work together in peace time, others 
to eat together, others to intermarry, and others—though this 
comes late in human evolution—get equal enough to join the 
same artistic or philosophic club. Every new claim of equality 
bespeaks some advance of the co-operative spirit. 

Under the stress of a common danger, the Revolutionary 
fathers were fired to great enthusiasm by the assertion of 
equality in the Declaration of Independence. The precise 
meaning they attached to the assertion is relatively unim- 
portant; it was the common tasks of a new world supple- 
mented by a common menace from the old that made potent 
as dynamite a conception that had lain harmlessly dormant 
in the minds of Englishmen from the time of Locke. In simi- 
lar manner, the common hardships and tasks and dangers of 
frontier life—ideas made common by unrelenting nature— 
have found expression in equalitarian terms in the successive 
democratic east-bound waves that have made the West a con- 
stantly perturbing factor in American life. It is certain that 
the belief in equality which, by common consent, has every- 
where been strong among American pioneers did not spring 

* Ritchie, Natural Rights, p. 248. 
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out of the blue, but out of the innumerable voluntary asso- 
ciations that so impressed De Tocqueville. He was not quite 
certain that, as he phrased it, there is a “necessary connection 
between the principle of association and that of equality,” 
but he was greatly impressed, not to say perturbed, by the 
surprising number of voluntary associations which he ob- 
served in the new world. 

Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions, constantly 
form associations. The Americans make associations to give entertain- 
ments, to found seminaries, to build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse 
books, to send missionaries to the Antipodes; they found in this manner 
hospitals, prisons, and schools. The Americans form associations for the 
smallest undertakings. They seem to regard it as the only means they 
have of acting.’* 


De Tocqueville’s observation in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury is paralleled by Santayana’s in the twentieth. He says: 

There is one gift or habit, native to England, that has not only been 
preserved in America unchanged, but has found there a more favorable 
atmosphere in which to manifest its true nature—I mean the spirit of free 
co-operation . . . . this slow co-operation of free men, this liberty in 
democracy—the only sort that America possesses or believes in 
The omnipresence in America of this spirit of co-operation, responsibil- 
ity, and growth is very remarkable. 


And as Santayana goes on to observe, 

Where individuality is so free, co-operation, when it is justified, can 
be all. the more quick and hearty. Everywhere co-operation is taken for 
granted, as something that no one would be so mean or short-sighted as to 
refuse The general instinct is to run and help, to assume direc- 
tion, to pull through somehow by mutual adaptation, and by seizing on 
the readiest practical measures and working compromises.** 


The great avalanche of equalitarian sentiment that was 
thrust against slavery by the abolitionists followed upon such 
vivid pictures of racial co-operation in the humdrum of daily 


* Democracy in America, Il, 129-30. Cf. Turner, The Frontier in American 
History, p. 343- 
* George Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States, pp. 194 ff. 
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duties and domestic life as are set out so ideally in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. If men, women, and children could work to- 
gether as in the pictures drawn by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
then were they indeed equal in spite of color. Moreover, the 
moral resultant of this book, and similar propaganda, upon 
the reader was an irresistible sympathy, which, true to its 
derivation, is itself a form of co-operation. It is instructive to 
note that it has always been chiefly in the North that the 
belief in significant racial equality has flourished. The two 
races have not yet, as a matter of simple fact, learned in any 
complete measure how to co-operate. The actual observation 
of daily non-co-operative relations in everything from the tone 
of voice used in daily greeting on up to the law court itself 
makes it difficult for a Southerner to assert equality except 
in otherworldly terms, because constant contact with concrete 
inequalities continuously repeated has produced a kind of 
paralysis of the imagination. But those not instructed by con- 
stant clashes find it easier to assert thoroughgoing equality, 
because they find it easy to imagine actual co-operation. To 
say that the races ought to be equal, in whatsoever way, is 
but to assert that in that way co-operation is felt to be ad- 
vantageous. 

The history of organized labor in America is also instruc- 
tive as showing assertions of equality to arise out of co-opera- 
tive activity. Close association made imperative, willy-nilly, 
through the factory system, came as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution with its large-scale machine production. This in- 
voluntary association took the voluntary form of labor unions 
early in the nineteenth century, i.e., as soon as a common 
enemy emerged in the form of the capitalist or, sometimes 
more impersonally, “the system.” These associations were 
motivated both by a common danger and a common good. 
The enforced co-operation of workers among themselves 
made them equal with each other, and made it easy for them 
to imagine an extension of the co-operation that would in- 
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clude the employer along with them. The claim of equality 
among themselves has grown increasingly emphatic with in- 
creasing pressure; and with external danger sufficiently im- 
minent and'serious, equality has been applied to a degree that 
outsiders sometimes think malicious. The fact that the unions 
had in their inception to reckon as their enemies not only the 
employers, but the whole legal and judicial machinery, has 
helped long after the event to give their solidarity a martial 
flavor.’* It is to be noted, however, that their claim of equal- 
ity does not for the most part outrun their membership, that 
within the group it tends to rise and wane in keeping with the 
degree of external danger, and that discipline is very difficult 
to enforce in peaceful and prosperous times. Equality pro- 
duced by any such conflict-situation clearly indicates its rela- 
tion to the enforced co-operation; for as soon as the common 
danger relaxes, they both tend to pass together. 

The most searching test, as Meredith suggests,” as to 
whether groups regard themselves significantly equal is inter- 
marriage. If there is sufficient elemental dumb compatibility 
so that sex relations do not appear offensive, it indicates that 
concrete co-operation has progressed far enough to warrant 
an admission of equality. The further groups are from un- 
restricted intermarriage, the more likely it is that the asser- 
tion of equality, if made at all, functions really as an instru- 
ment of exploitation for the more astute, of compensation for 
the weaker. While this is the significance of marriage as re- 
gards co-operation between the groups concerned, it does not 
necessarily hold between the parties to the marriage. It is 
significant that equality has not traditionally been asserted 
as between husband and wife. While before the common law 
they were one, he was the one: a relation of dominance rather 
than of any fuller measure of co-operation. The hard and fast 
differentiation of function, the practically exclusive distribu- 


* Groat, Organized Labor in America, pp. 38 ff. 
*H. O. Meredith, International Journal of Ethics, XV, 33 ff. 
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tion of labor, has tended strongly to make real co-operation 
between the sexes, even in marriage, impossible, because it 
has inhibited a sharing of ends. Only in regard to the sex life 
and parental relation did there grow up in the past sufficient 
co-operation through common purposes to justify the label of 
equality, and not always there. Of course, on the other hand, 
a frank male dominance has not been often avowed. The 
physical and economic inequality of woman took rather the 
compensatory form of attributing moral superiority to her, 
and of crowning her too often passive, or even unwilling, sex- 
ual acquiescence with the “glory of motherhood.” It is only 
in very recent times, when opportunities have arisen for the 
sexes to get the same training and to do the same work, that 
concrete sharing of purposes, genuine forms of co-operation, 
have arisen. And, concomitantly, less is heard about either 
the legal superiority of the husband or the moral superiority 
of the wife. With the increase in co-operation, there is an 
increased tendency, as well there may be, to talk in terms of 
plain equality between them. 


III 


If, as we have argued, co-operative activity, when actual, 
has historically categorized itself under the concept equality; 
and if, as we have further argued, equality, when seen pro- 
spectively to be desirable, has justified and does justify itself 
by the extrinsic and intrinsic values of co-operation—then 
the validity and the limits of human co-operation mark the 
values and the boundaries of a philosophy of equality. Sooner 
or later, then, the democrat must raise the questions, How 
far is co-operation possible within the human species, and 
How far is it desirable? Only the dogmatic can answer the 
first question decisively. But the timid may gather hope 
from previous advances made by the co-operative impetus. 
Successive generations have overridden boundaries that pre- 
ceding generations had deemed to be fixed in the very order 
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of nature. Every form of human association has felt the 
transforming power of this advance—the family, the church, 
the state; art, science, sport, war. Property barriers, racial 
barriers, cultural barriers, religious barriers, sex barriers have 
all before this intrepid advancer here and there, now and 
then, made themselves thin air into which they vanished. The 
optimistic will almost certainly see nothing in the history of 
the race to justify the belief that the end of this process is yet 
in sight. Moreover, with the passing of notions of fixed selves 
and fixed species and a fixed order of nature, the belief grows 
that education has even more transforming power than the 
most enthusiastic claims of the past have made for it. Not 
enough of the biologically determined has yet been discovered 
and vouched for in human nature to daunt the growing faith 
that institutions may make of plastic organisms almost, if 
not quite, what they will. And since co-operation for man, the 
intelligent animal, is primarily a matter of sharing of ends, 
i.e., a mutual foresight and common acceptance of conse- 
quences, there is good scientific reason for believing that the 
limits of co-operation have not yet been glimpsed. This is a 
human faith that no disillusion seems able to dim. Schisms 
in spiritual bodies lead to two churches rather than to none. 
The road from the divorce court leads by the office where 
marriage licenses are issued. And out of the débris of a uni- 
versal holocaust there rises as on the wings of magic morning 
the dream of a League of Nations that will spell the end of 
war, even as out of its dead ashes rose the Phoenix to a new 
life perennially renewed. Out of the defeat of this dream rise 
disarmament conferences and projected associations of na- 
tions which, though they too wither before the bud turns to 
fruit, are followed by other plans clothed out of the habili- 
ments of human hopes, and they in turn by others—on to the 
end of the unending process. If man cannot live with other 
men, he certainly cannot live without them; and the extent 
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to which this dilemma of man, the unsocial social animal, can 
be resolved is as yet not fully disclosed. 

But the enormous possibilities of its progressive resolu- 
tion gives point to our second question, How far is co-opera- 
tion desirable? In the light of previous discussion, this ques- 
tion becomes, To what extent is it desirable to give men equal 
opportunities and equal portions of goods? Not even the 
democrat can answer this question dogmatically. Only the 
person who knows exactly what sort of society he would pre- 
fer and who is wise enough to know what ends will be pro- 
duced by any given social means can speak with authority 
here. Wiseacres may rush in where wisdom fears to tread. 
But certainly most modern students of the social sciences 
know too much to claim to know that much. The solvent 
word, if ever to be spoken, must wait upon more knowledge 
both of desirable social ends and effective social means. And 
in proportion as we are reluctant or unwilling to resort to 
judicious social experimentation, to profit by the wisdom that 
observed trial and error can sometimes give, to that extent 
we postpone amelioration by perpetuating our ignorance. To 
refuse to avail one’s self of the only means of enlightenment 
presented is to remain maliciously ignorant. And if a people 
not only refuse themselves to go into, but also hinder those 
who are going into, the crucible of social experimentation, 
then provincial blindness is willing to bring on a universal 
eclipse. 

The first point, therefore, that trepidation may make with 
regard to the degree of equality that is desirable is that, since 
no one knows for certain what that degree is and since the 
only way we have of finding out is by experimentation, judi- 
cious experimentation both at home and abroad ought to be 
encouraged by democrats. Those who do not know, to take a 
current example, how far industrial equality can with profit 
be carried, and yet who wish to know, cannot possibly regard 
with other feeling than regret the unwillingness of at least 
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democratic nations to facilitate the experiment that some, if 
not a majority, of the Russian people have chosen themselves 
to make. It is of course the same faith that men may find out 
by experimentation what is unavailable through any other 
means that has made Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes for a 
half-century the cynosure of democratic hopes and the ju- 
dicial philosopher of a new order in America. It is against the 
traditional view that he has protested, a view well set out by 
Chief Justice Taft when in Truax vs. Corrigan the latter de- 
clared that “The Constitution was intended, its very purpose 
was, to prevent experimentation with the fundamental rights 
of the individual.” Justice Holmes’ protest has sometimes 
been pointed and polemic as when in a dissenting opinion on 
the case just cited, he puts his own faith over against that of 
his presiding colleague. “There is nothing that I deprecate 
more than the use of the 14th amendment beyond the abso- 
lute compulsion of its words to prevent the making of social 
experiments that an important part of the community de- 
sires.” But at other times he clothes his dissent in the more 
general terms of the philosopher.” 

But there are two more constructive suggestions that a 
democratic faith may make without feeling that it is too far 
outrunning our available knowledge of what is socially desir- 
able and what are effective means to it. The first of these sug- 
gestions has to do with a psychological matter that may seem 
abstruse at first, but which will appear of the most funda- 
mental importance when understood. It has to do with man’s 
so-called conscious life, with the ends for which he works and 
fights. Without parading again the probable process by which 
man becomes possessed of a conscious self,’ it is enough here 
to emphasize that much of human activity is teleological. 
Men work and fight and live for something. Now the irre- 
ducible minimum of equality that a philosophy can demand 


* See, e.g., Abrams vs. U.S. 250, US. 616, 63 L Ed. 1173. 
*" International Journal of Ethics, XXXV, 380 ff. 
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and still call itself democratic is the sharing by all men up 
to the level of their ability of the ends for which they must 
work and fight. Nor must this ability be considered to be 
justly represented by what it is at any given time, by the 
status quo, but rather by what it may become under favorable 
opportunities. That is, as a fundamental prerequisite of jus- 
tice the chance at growth and development must be passed 
around. Fairness in passing it around will probably be best 
guaranteed by demanding that the chance be made the same 
for all, for the simple reason that any prejudgment that per- 
sons cannot profit from the same opportunity too easily be- 
comes sheer prejudice. Nor is this insistence upon sharing 
ends an abstraction without practical bearing. 


IV 
A reorganization that might not stop short of the radical 
would attend the effort sincerely to apply this principle in in- 
dustry. The ends of organized industry, to the furthering of 


which the majority of adults must in a capitalistic era devote 
most of their waking hours, are formed by a few captains of 
industry, appreciated by a few more people, understood by a 
few more, but are either unknown or are dimly enough known 
to be rebelled against by perhaps the majority of the world’s 
workers. This means that the supreme misfortune that can 
come to a man in his work—the tragedy of being obliged to 
work at that which is not intrinsically interesting—comes to 
a majority of industrial workers today; for that cannot be 
permanently of intrinsic interest which is not seen in relation 
to the human ends it serves.** Many unskilled, and not a few 


* The degradation involved in spending one’s life in work that he does not like 
accounts for the added emphasis of the English labor movement on something more 
than wages and decent conditions under which to work. The Lounsbury-Herald 
program in England declares: “Not only must we assure to all workers an income 
on which a reasonable life can be led; we must also create conditions in which work 
ceases to be mere drudgery under a ruling class, whether of bureaucrats or of capi- 
talists . . . . the demand of the British democracy is that the mass shall be partners 
instead of servants, even though as partners their material condition is not better 
than it would be as servants” (Angell, The British Revolution, pp. 128, 138). 
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skilled, workers, are hardly more than flexible joints of the 
machines they tend—employed merely because they are a bit 
more flexible or less expensive than would be joints made of 
steel. Seeing not the large social ends that are served, the 
worker who as a human being is also teleologically minded 
substitutes for the social function the wage by-product. And 
then like the daughter of the horseleach that never cries 
enough, strikes for more and more and more. Employers are 
of course on the whole correct in their belief that if wages are 
raised, they must be raised again and again. But this is a 
judgment upon industry rather than an impeachment of the 
workers; for how much mere wage will a man take in ex- 
change for his soul and be fully satisfied with the bargain? 
Men who are interested in the ends intrinsic to the industrial 
process and who, having competence guaranteed, would pay 
to work rather than remain idle, find it difficult to understand 
why many workers continually complain at both their work 
and their wage. But the complaint is not thereby made unin- 


telligible. Not all work, to be sure, is equally interesting even 
when the ends and the means are brought together; but no 
work is wholly drudgery if seen in its social setting.** And 
there is perhaps no work that would not be drudgery if wholly 
divorced from the social ends it serves. Not even the fine arts 
could remain fine through such a test. And while the condi- 
tions in industry are not hopeless, yet what discerning student 


* Speaking from practical experience with a modern industrial situation at its 
worst, in a state prison, Price P. Disque furnishes an illustration of what such equal- 
ity as is here suggested involves by way of an initial attitude, a disposition to let 
workers have a share in the ends which they serve. “Men always perform better,” 
says he, “when they understand what is to be done, and how, when, and why. They 
can act so much more intelligently, and since no manager can foresee all the details, 
it renders it so simple for the subordinates to use the human intelligence, which 
most of them possess, when anything slips a cog.” Regarding his proposal to the 
convict-laborers for the installation of such a system as would recognize this simple 
principle, he continues: “It was an experience of a lifetime to watch the general and 
gradual change in expression—first confusion, then doubt, then hope, and finally con- 
tentment, as far as that expression can be registered upon the faces of convicts” (At- 
lantic Monthly, March, 1922, p. 330.) 
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of the social unrest doubts that its source lies just here—work 
that can never be adequately compensated for by a wage is 
compensated for in no other way? The age-old tragic dilemma 
of finding an achieved goal transformed into a kind of doom 
has been re-enacted in modern industry for all too many hu- 
man beings: the machinery that was to free man enslaved 
him. If it gave him leisure, it furnished him in the bargain— 
thanks to its unrelieved monotony—a machine-made per- 
sonality that could use leisure only in further abuse of his 
once potential self. Nothing short of what may fairly be 
called citizenship in industry can meet the demand that 
equality mean at least a sharing of the ends of activity. 

But the indictment rests not against industry alone. Dog- 
mas in religion took the place of machines in industry; man 
achieved a certain growth only to find that while some growth 
was counted to him for righteousness, to outgrow that growth 
was mortal sin. In no department of human interest have 
men more consistently been denied a genuine part in the form-. 
ing and transforming of the ideals by which and for which 
they live than in the field of religion. And here leaders and 
led alike have succumbed to the conceptual tyranny. Unlike 
industry, in which there have always been the few who knew 
what they wanted and then got it, in the field of religion no- 
body knowing clearly what was wanted, everybody took what 
tradition offered and learned how to want what they got 
rather than to get what was needed. Regarding as sacred 
what was changeless merely because it had not been changed, 
men have traditionally corrupted justice on earth because 
their forbears had enthroned injustice in the heavens. And 
whatever adaptations were made—and of course no ideals 
can remain actually unchanging in a world that does certainly 
change—were ineffectively made, because the most honest of 
men scrupulously guarded from the mind what the heart was 
doing. The maxim of equality that demands as a minimum a 
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sharing of ends could never pass as a mere platitude in re- 
ligion; for it demands, on the one side, that the values which 
men serve shall be the values of a living rather than of a dead 
generation and, on the other side, that, since these values 
must be constantly changing to fit them to a changing order, 
all men shall have a voice in their reconstruction. Vicarious 
experience should have passed with the passing of the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement. 

Political life has found also its manacling counterparts: 
freedom of speech too easily becomes in perilous times the 
exclusive right to keep silent upon the matters thought most 
worth discussing, and freedom of contract, so toilsomely 
achieved, labor would oftentimes gladly surrender if it could. 
Secret diplomacy, made not notably less secret by the war, 
pre-pledges citizens to ends that they may be called upon to 
redeem at the cost of their lives, though they had no direct 
hand in shaping them and oftentimes would have disapproved 
of them by decisive majorities could they have been known in 
advance of the challenge to patriotism. To insist, then, that a 
philosophy of equality connote a share by all men in the 
ends that their activities serve is to demand more transforma- 
tion of the several great human interests as they exist today 
than can be adequately described in advance of the process 
of seeing such a principle begin to be sincerely applied. It is 
significant, if for no other reason, because it demands an 
equalizing of education, a passing around of the opportunity 
to develop insight, and to attain such imagination as sees the 
ideal interrelations of our complex civilization. 


V 


But no honest democrat can be content to stop with the 
psychological connotation of a philosophy of equality, how- 
ever far-reaching transformations it may seem to promise. 
The sine qua non of all educational and cultural advantages, 
such as those emphasized above, is a more equal distribution 
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of the material conditions of life than prevails today in any 
civilized country. Property, and still more, income, is power 
to attain the decencies of life. These lacking, there is no other 
dependable guarantee of any of the great historic rights—iife, 
liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. Moreover, the more spe- 
cific one makes these rights, the more certain are they to be 
lacking in the absence of wealth or of an adequate income. 
At the present time the distribution of neither is such as to 
meet even the minimum demands of any respectable canon 
of justice.” The best available data indicate that in 1910 the 
richest 2 per cent of Americans owned some 60 per cent of the 
wealth while the poorest four-fifths owned scarcely 10 per 
cent,’ and that the richest 2 per cent of our population re- 
ceived 20 per cent of the total money income, while the poor- 
est 65 per cent received less than 40 per cent.” This means 
that where there was little or no property on which to fall 
back 39 per cent of American families had incomes as low as 
$700 per year.** For the year 1918, on somewhat fuller and 


more reliable data, the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search was able to make the following estimates of the dis- 
tribution of our national income. 


The most prosperous one per cent of the income receivers had nearly 
14 per cent of the total income, the most prosperous 3 per cent of the in- 
come receivers had nearly 26 per cent of the total, the most prosperous 
10 per cent of the income receivers had nearly 35 per cent of the total, 
and the most prosperous 20 per cent of the income receivers had about 
47 per cent of the total income. 

It should be noted that when we start from the top of the income 
scale, we must go down to people receiving $8,000 per annum, in order to 


*® Professor Tufts puts it with no more confidence than the situation warrants 
in declaring that “Few would say, if the total wealth of the country were placed in 
their hands for distribution: ‘We will give the bulk of the whole to a small frac- 
tion, we will divide a lesser portion among a great many, and will leave a minute 
fraction to be distributed among a quarter of the people.’” (Philosophical Review, 
XV, 368.) 


™ King, Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, pp. 80 ff. 
* Ibid., pp. 234 ff. * Ibid., pp. 230 n. 
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include one per cent of the income receivers. Similarly, to include 5 per 
cent of the income receivers, we have to descend to incomes of $3,200- 
$3,300. To include ro per cent, we must take in part of the $2,400 class; 
and to include 20 per cent we must include part of the $1,700-$1,800 
class.** 

The poor may barely live, but it is certain that they can- 
not live the good life without the economic means whereby 
to live. That the difficulty, however, is not wholly a matter 
of distribution is indicated by the fact that the total yearly 
income, had it been distributed equally, would have yielded 
for the year 1910 only $332 per capita, and for the year 1918 
only $372 (allowing for the rise of prices).”” This means for 
a family of five an income hardly exceeding $1,500 a year as 
a maximum.” While there is a level at which the foregoing 
difference would have marked the line between decent living 
and mere subsistence, still equal distribution would have 
made no one far above the needs of life, even assuming that 
an equal distribution of income would not greatly decrease 
the total amount to be distributed. This indicates that a more 
fundamental problem than that of distribution is the dilemma 
either of increasing production or of decreasing population. 
That the former offers possibilities is indicated by the fact 
that recent estimates from conservative engineers have put 
the efficiency of our present productive system in certain basic 
industries as low as 50 per cent. But amelioration in this 
direction waits on engineering skill and social psychology, and 
must necessarily be gradual. That the latter is the easier and 
more rational would seem to be a truism to any unbiased 
student. Exclusion of immigration is dabbling at the problem 
that could be tackled manfully and set on the road to solution 
in a single generation, if a generation enlightened enough to 
give a compelling social sanction to voluntary limitation of 

* Income in the United States, p. 147. 


5 Income in the United States, p. 144. 
* King, Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, p. 248. 
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families among the ignorant and poor could be magically 
raised up. No road is so short as this to amelioration, except 
for the fact that this road requires a certain freedom from 
superstition. Once this exception is stated, however, it is seen 
that even this road is long, especially in a country where half- 
living federal statutes still proscribe dissemination of knowl- 
edge regarding concrete means of birth control. While along 
one or both of these roads lies hope, this does not remove the 
injustice of the present distribution of income and wealth. 
Indeed, it is quite probable that the first prerequisite toward 
either greater production by the unskilled or smaller families 
among the poor is larger incomes on which to base a rising 
standard of living. It is certain that larger incomes stimulate 
intelligence by making available the sources of information 
and that either an increase in education or an improvement in 
standard of living makes for smaller families. While then it 
may well be true that increased production through greater 
efficiency and larger co-operation on the one hand and smaller 
families on the other are the main means to the end of social 
justice and happiness, yet these means themselves have as a 
common necessary prerequisite a more equal distribution of 
the wealth and income already available. If one is not moved 
toward this logical conclusion by a desire for a just and happy 
social order, then he might well be inclined to it by fear. 
“The road away from revolution,” as a former President of 
the United States has recently phrased it, certainly does not 
lie along the path of a gradual concentration of the means 
whereby men live into the hands of the few.’ The way of 
happiness to the many is the road to social stability; and the 
road to happiness does not lie in the direction of a too com- 
plete denial to the many of the economic basis of life. 

But a philosophy of functional equality need not run it- 

* Woodrow Wilson put his point affirmatively and religiously, but his sugges- 
tion aims at the same end as is here proposed (Atlantic Monthly, August, 1923, pp. 
145-46). 
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self into any strictly socialistic demand for the equal distri- 
bution of either wealth or income. It would merely demand 
such distribution as would contribute most toward the end of 
a happy and efficient society. This would probably gravitate 
toward equal shares in proportion as ignorance remained 
widespread and work continued therefore a drudgery. In 
proportion, however, as workers could be let in on the crea- 
tive side of industry and could therefore become interested in 
their work for its own sake, there would probably be no de- 
mand for any near approach to quantitative equality, especi- 
ally as regards wealth. This implies, however, that income 
would be so equitably distributed as practically to eliminate 
poverty. If a living wage could be guaranteed to all workers 
and work could itself be made increasingly interesting we 
might, even with gross inequality in distribution of wealth, 
approach among all classes the same degree of contentment 
as now prevails in the two great indigent professions of the 
modern world—preaching and teaching. Professor Tufts” has 


well pointed out that these professions, having relatively very 
little property and also a comparatively low income, are sta- 
bilizing influences in our society, because they find their satis- 
faction in what Veblen would call the instinct of workman- 
ship: they make not only things, but construct and reconstruct 
ideals. Participation in the ends for which they work redeems 
their work from drudgery. 


VI 


We have for the moment turned aside from our theoretical 
discussion of the concept of equality to suggest what are its 
practical bearings. And even in this more concrete attempt 
we have not been able to dot our 7’s and cross our ¢’s; for 
though from the beginning we have asserted equality as one 
of our national ideals, we are in America little closer to know- 
ing what it may be safely made to mean than when we began 


* Philosophical Review, XV, 376. 
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our experiment in democracy. It would not be, therefore, 
without practical avail if we could call emphatic attention to 
the method whereby we may find out what equality may 
safely be made to mean in action. That, then, has been our 
first proposal. We have attempted, however, to go somewhat 
beyond a mere suggestion of methodology. On the positive 
side, we have emphasized that equality must mean as a mini- 
mum that in actual practice all men shall understand and 
even have a hand in the formation of the ends intrinsic to 
their work, a procedure which alone can give genuine sig- 
nificance to human activity. Chiefly as a means to this, we 
have insisted that equality must mean a more nearly equal 
sharing in income, if not in wealth, than is now possible. 
These, then, are the more specific contents of what we have 
called in the large co-operation and by the necessity and de- 
sirability of which we have sought functionally to justify 
equality as an ethical principle. These considerations guar- 
anteed, the further details connected with the problem of dis- 
tribution—which usually monopolize attention—may well be 
left to future stages of the social process for settlement upon 
the broad principle of what from time to time is utility. For, 
if our previous account” of the genesis and nature of human 
individuality be correct, of this one thing we may be assured: 
man will not rest, indeed he cannot rest, except in an ever 
enlarging community of sharable goods, in an ever growing 
co-operation. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* International Journal of Ethics, XXXV, 3809 ff. 





ECONOMICS AS A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
EVERETT W. GOODHUE 


Present-day economics is not altogether content to remain 
a science of “what is.” The current emphasis is less didactic, 
and more social in character. The tendency now is in the di- 
rection of re-establishing a philosophy of economics. And by 
this, I mean a search for the ultimates of human life in so far 
as these can be discovered within the limits of the economic 
processes. Many of us are not satisfied with the investigation 
of our economic order; we desire to go farther and inquire 
into the effects of economic fact and economic law upon hu- 
man welfare. 

In this paper I wish to attempt an answer to certain ques- 
tions. (1) What has been the fundamental drive of the vari- 
ous historical schools of economic thought? (2) What may be 


said in regard to the controversy over economic value? (3) 
What are the essential economic motives? (4) Is economics 
anything other than applied ethics? 


I. WHAT HAS BEEN THE TREND IN ECONOMIC THINKING? 


Thinking about economic topics is, I presume, as old as 
human history. To go no farther back than the Greek philos- 
ophers, we find in them frequent reference to the problem of 
getting a living. Plato and Aristotle looked upon wealth as a 
necessary background for philosophic thinking. One must be 
freed from the cares and worries of how to get enough to keep 
body and soul together before there could be leisure for con- 
templation. A sufficiency of material things was necessary, a 
sort of sine qua non, to continuous and efficient mental effort. 
The approach here was largely ethical in nature. Division of 
labor, specialization, production of wealth paved the way for 
the well-being of man. This well-being, the summum bonum 


54 
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of life, was the power and the leisure to think in terms of ulti- 
mates. The greatest good was attained through a philosophy 
of life, and the philosopher was the most useful citizen. Eco- 
nomics, therefore, was purely incidental, a by-product of the 
prevailing philosophy. 

We may pass over the long period of the Dark Ages with- 
out comment. Such statements of economics as we find are 
considerably mixed up with the prevailing theological doc- 
trine. Luxury and certain kinds of money lending were frowned 
upon. The problem of wages was largely one of the fairness or 
justice of wage payments. In fact everything was interpreted 
in the light of the particular church dogma which chanced to 
exist. 

Meantime the term “economics” was replaced by that of 
“political economy.” As early as 1615, Montchrétien first 
used the term in his book, Traicté de ’ Economie Politique. 
In the main, during the whole of the seventeenth and a con- 
siderable part of the eighteenth centuries, economics was 
closely identified with the state. It was at first little more than 
a study of public finance; a consideration of government rev- 
enues and expenditures. Under the two renowned cardinals, 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and that great finance minister of 
Louis XIV, Colbert, attention was given to the successful 
prosecution of certain foreign and domestic policies which 
involved the raising of revenue. The important system of 
Mercantilism, as developed in France and England, and the 
system of minute regulation of industry and trade known as 
the National System were a natural product of this period. 

From the time of the Greek philosophers to the middle of 
the eighteenth century economics was an adjunct of ethics or 
political science. In 1758, Quesnay, physician of the French 
king, Louis XV, published Le Tableau Economique. As a re- 
sult of this publication a school of economic thinkers was 
originated which took the name of Physiocrats. Two ideas 
were developed: (1) a belief in a natural and essential order 
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of human societies, (2) the superiority of agriculture over 
commerce and manufacturing. To this school artificial re- 
straints were anathema. There should be a return to the state 
of nature. Laissez faire was their outstanding doctrine. Agri- 
culture was truly productive, and alone gave a produit net. 
For upward of a century we see a complete reversal of policy 
in regard to the control of industry and commerce. Govern- 
mental restrictions and regulations were largely eliminated. 
Students of the problem did not appreciate the fact that often 
economic restraints are more intolerable than legal restraints, 
and lead to greater abuses. Thus England had to go through 
that black period of child and woman slavery in the mills and 
mines and sweated industries. 

In 1776 came the monumental work of Adam Smith, An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
This was a first attempt to formulate in a coherent way a def- 
inite doctrine of economics. It is on the whole a remarkable 
book, and is a fairly accurate and truthful picture of the eco- 
nomic conditions and forces of the period in which it is written. 
The classical school of political economy, or as it preferred to 
call itself the liberal school, now comes into being. Smith, 
Ricardo, Jean Baptiste Say, and John Stuart Mill are its rec- 
ognized leaders. Under their leadership, economics became a 
systematic, co-ordinated social science. They accepted very 
largely verbatim the hedonistic psychology and the utilitarian 
philosophy of Jeremy Bentham. A very naked individualism 
and the doctrine of a modified laissez faire were cardinal prin- 
ciples of their economics. Free competition, which most econ- 
omists tacitly accept today, was the keystone of their arch; a 
sort of major premise. The method employed was one quite 
commonly used in all science; they observed facts, imagined 
an explanation, and then tried to verify the hypothesis. Their 
mistake, says Gide, ‘“‘was in too frequently taking the abstrac- 
tion and the hypothesis for the reality.” The end which the 
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liberal school had in view was, like that of the Greek philoso- 
phers and the Physiocrats, very frankly, social welfare. 

Now comes a change. There is a reshaping of emphasis in 
economics. The drift is away from social philosophy and 
toward a positive, scientific statement of economic doctrine. 
Things are astir in the scientific field. Darwin and Huxley in 
biology; Newton, Tyndall, and Lord Kelvin in physics; Har- 
vey in physiology; and John Couch Adams in astronomy set 
the scientific pace. Economics, like the proverbial fish, takes 
on the mottle of the ground on which it lies, and feels its way 
to a more exact exposition of economic hypothesis and law. 
There is a persistent hunt for uniformities and bases for quan- 
titative measurement. Precise definition, classified facts, deri- 
vation of generalizations become the vogue. A study of value 
is made the heart or core of economics, and the subject is di- 
vided into the conventional divisions of consumption, produc- 
tion, exchange, and distribution. The searchlight of logical 
method is turned on “what is,” while “what ought to be” is . 
apparently relegated to the limbo from whence no visitor re- 
turns. Thus is the goal of economics narrowed. The drive ap- 
pears to be that of presenting a clear analysis of economic 
organization, and of stating the laws or tendencies which exist. 
There was danger that the subject would become stiff, stereo- 
typed, and an end in itself. 

During the past half-century there has been a deal of theo- 
rizing with respect to value. And this despite the fact that 
John Stuart Mill in 1848, with glorious dogmatism and a 
superb sense of finality, remarked that there was nothing fur- 
ther to be said on the subject of value. The labor theory 
expounded by Smith, Ricardo, and Mill was followed by the 
theory of marginal utility. The eminent Cambridge econo- 
mist, Marshall, brought these two theories together and wove 
them into a single, consistent doctrine. Exchange value then 
became the resultant of the two forces, cost of production and 
marginal utility, operating together. This was an extraordi- 
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nary effort to pour oil on the troubled waters of economic 
controversy. 

Not only was the exposition of value causing heart burn- 
ings, but there was also a revolt over the whole question of 
method. The early writers clung tenaciously to the abstract 
method of deduction. They started with certain premises like 
perfect competition, perfect economic man, a perfect market, 
and then derived therefrom specific generalizations. It is 
quite possible that some of their so-called hypotheses were 
not hypotheses at all, but rather what Vaihinger in his Philos- 
ophy of As If would call fictions. By this he means that 
they are not subject to verification, and men merely act “as 
if” they were true; such, indeed, may be that amazing assump- 
tion, “the economic man.” The German historical school used 
the reverse method, induction. Starting with facts which could 
be either statistical or historical, they worked back to gen- 
eralizations. Without doubt both methods are strictly speak- 
ing scientific, and both can be legitimately used. The contro- 
versy is, however, conceived in a narrow spirit and is not seri- 
ously important. Either group might well be straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. Another modification of method 
appeared with Sismondi in Italy, Sidney Webb in England, 
Sombart in Germany, and Veblen in the United States. This 
is commonly called the institutional method. In large part, 
these men believed that any fruitful study of economics must 
proceed from an investigation of human institutions. These 
would include not merely markets, organized production, 
transportation systems; but more importantly customs, tradi- 
tions, taboos, and what in general Professor Sumner has called 
the “folkways” and Walter Lippman, “stereotypes.” 

Most of the current textbooks follow the conventional, 
orthodox divisions of the subject: consumption, production, 
exchange, and distribution. The study is of value, price, mech- 
anism of exchange, wages, interest, rent, profits, and an appli- 
cation of principles to certain current problems as the rail- 
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roads, trusts, labor, and the like. These divisions may coincide 
with facts and be the best we can devise, but there is certainly 
on the way a readjustment of emphasis. In a recently pub- 
lished book, The Trend of Economics, which represents the 
thinking of a group of younger economists in the United 
States, considerable importance is attached to the statistical 
method. One of the contributors, Mills, claims: 

We cannot discriminate or handle scientifically the multitude of 
unique objects and events which make up the universe of facts in any 
given field. We must deal with phenomena in the aggregate, sacrificing 
detailed knowledge of individual things and events for the wider, more 
useful, though less precise knowledge of averages. 

And in the same book one is a bit startled to discover the im- 
portance attached to modern psychology. If, as the book 
seems to say, economics is a study of one aspect of human 
behavior, then familiarity with psychology is essential in trac- 
ing the causes of value and in understanding the motives to 
economic activity. Mitchell puts it very nicely when he says: 
We do not get very far with academic disquisitions upon instincts, 


or with general discussions of balked dispositions. They are at least a 
starting point for more serious work. And the economist has constructive 
work to do upon his aspect of behavior which the psychologist can but 
help him to set about in an intelligent way. 


Moreover, the whole field of production of wealth is being 
reconsidered. It is possible the theory of value and distribu- 
tion will recede from the central place which it has so long 
held, and that production and consumption will be the dom- 
inant fields of investigation in the future. It is clearly seen 
that larger incomes, and hence larger opportunities for human 
happiness, may not be possible without larger production. 
Production for profit, to use Tawney’s phrase, may be re- 
placed by production for service. The modern business man 
may look upon his business not simply as a means of making 
profit, but as a great avenue for creating well-being. Mill or 
factory or transportation system or store will offer a peerless 
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situation in which to forge, mold and fashion human lives. 
What an ideal and what a prospect! It may be discovered 
that many of the things we now produce which cater to low 
appetites and make, as Veblen asserts, for “conspicuous con- 
sumption” and “invidious emulation” are nothing but horrible 
waste. Capital, land, and labor are extravagantly used, and 
diverted to satisfying unnecessary wants. A deal of consump- 
tion, according to Hobson, is in the nature of disutility, and 
leaves individual and country but worse off. Is the tide setting 
strongly toward welfare? If so, there must be a heart-stirring 
investigation of the old hypotheses and the old theories. No 
longer will the economist be satisfied with “what is,” but he 
will push out eagerly into that terra incognita of human wel- 
fare. 
II. THE THEORY OF VALUE 

The classical economists explained value in terms of la- 
bor. It seemed a logical, simple, obvious explanation. Cer- 
tainly too obvious. The utility of a good taken for granted, its 
importance to an individual was determined by the amount 
of labor necessary to produce it. If it took twice as much time, 
or perhaps energy, to capture a deer as a beaver, then deer 
and beaver would naturally exchange in the ratio of two to 
one. If one yard of cloth exchanged in the market for one pair 
of shoes, it was quite evident that the amount of necessary 
labor expended upon the cloth was the same as that expended 
upon the shoes. The labor talked about is, however, not every- 
where so clear. Is it labor time, or labor pain, or labor value, 
or maximum labor, or average labor? This explanation is at 
best one-sided, and only a partial truth. Socialists seized with 
eagerness such a reason for value, and much to the confusion 
of the disciples of Smith, used it to defend the just claims of 
socialism. If labor, reasons Karl Marx in 1848, is the cause 
of value, then labor alone is productive; rent, interest, and 
profits are a surplus value which unfairly has been wrested 
away from the true producers. And so the labor theory of 
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value, arduously built up by the simon pure economists, be- 
came a mighty boomerang in the hands of the socialists. 

For the better part of a century the labor theory of value 
remained substantially unchallenged. Economists and busi- 
ness men alike tacitly accepted the doctrine. In connection 
with the population thesis of Malthus, it gave color to the 
“subsistence theory of wages” and the “iron law of wages.” It 
formed a basis for governmental policy. About 1871 both in 
Austria and England an assault was made on this explanation 
of value. Jevons, Gossen, Menger, Wieser, and Bohm-Bawerk 
led the attack. Not labor, they said, but utility is the real rea- 
son for value. These good men and true quite confounded the 
classicists with a barrage of psychological inference. Marginal 
utility was the standard under which they valiantly marched 
to the attack. Scarcity was only a conditioning factor. Its 
effect, if any, was purely quantitative. The real chain of 
causation ran from wants to diminishing utility, to marginal 
utility, to value. 

The ideas of these Austrians were based fundamentally 
upon the naive psychology of Bentham. Bentham was an out- 
spoken champion of utilitarianism. He took the hedonistic 
standard of pleasure and pain as a measure of utility. Happi- 
ness was found in a surplus of pleasure over pain. The driving 
motive of every individual was to obtain as large a differential 
of pleasure as possible. Bentham, I believe, would not be con- 
sidered today much of a psychologist; nevertheless his ideas 
had a profound effect on economic thought. His influence was 
so significant that McDougall says classical political economy 
was a tissue of false conclusions drawn from false psychologi- 
cal assumptions. The cardinal errors were enlightened self- 
interest and the tendency to identify “the good” with pleas- 
ure. Economists seemed to ignore the fact that “mankind is 
only a little bit reasonable and to a great extent very unintel- 
ligently moved in quite unreasonable ways.” 

Captious critics soon found logical fallacies in Bentham’s 


ié 
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hedonistic hypothesis and in Jevons’ assumptions concerning 
utility. These criticisms involved the searching of motives. 
Sidgwick tritely remarked that he ate because he was hungry, 
not because he anticipated pleasure. Frequently enough we 
play golf or tennis because we think we ought to get some 
exercise. People trade at one store rather than another for 
perhaps no accountable reason other than habit. The un- 
skilled laborer goes to the day’s work from sheer necessity. 
Some, possibly many, go to church, to the opera, or take a trip 
abroad not by reason of any pleasure derived, but solely be- 
cause it is the thing to do. In the light of such springs to 
action what becomes of this much vaunted pleasure-and-pain 
theory? Quite evidently it has surprising limitations. Surely 
economics cannot be reduced to such simple terms. We inev- 
itably face the fact that human beings are remarkably com- 
plex. Too much simplification is likely to lead, in the range of 
human relations, to egregious errors. And at this point the 
psychological school found a peck of troubles. It was a veri- 
table Pandora’s box. Some writers ignored the hedonist com- 
plex altogether though still clinging to the orthodox analysis. 
Others, like Davenport and Fisher, tried to reject psychology 
entirely, and make economics purely a question of price. Still 
others, like Fetter, worked along the line of volitional psychol- 
ogy and set up “choice” or “preference” as the primary basis 
for economic thinking. 

Apparently the modern trend is to consider economics as 
one aspect of behavior. A warp of psychological inference is 
found in the weft of economic fact. Economics takes as causes 
what the psychologist treats as effects. Responses and wants 
are evidently synonymous terms. Human wants give the mo- 
tivation to economic activity, but to the psychologist these are 
but effects which have prior causes. Carleton Parker, taking a 
leaf from the book of McDougall, made a sort of first attempt 
to analyze the instincts of the worker. Whiting Williams in 
What Is on the Worker’s Mind shows the causal relation be- 
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tween thinking and acting. We may not agree with all the 
conclusions of Mr. Parker or Mr. Williams; we may feel that 
their psychological analysis is inadequate, that they over-sim- 
plify “what is on the worker’s mind,” but we must confess that 
their approach to the worker’s problems is more sane and re- 
liable than that of the older economists. 

Many of the younger economists are making grateful use 
of the researches of psychologists. We, as a group, are discov- 
ering that some part of the older economic analysis must be 
refashioned. In the study of prices, of interest, of wages, and 
of profits new elements appear. A person buys at a given store 
not because the price is right, but because the owner of the 
store is a good Methodist; is a member of the right political 
party; is a graduate of Yale, Chicago, Dartmouth, or some 
other cherished alma mater; belongs to Masons, Elks, or Ki- 
wanis; from custom, or inertia. Men save to protect their 
families, to gain social prestige, or because there is nothing 
else to do. Men work because they like to, or from fear of 
social disapproval. And so the matter runs. Everywhere in 
the domain of economics psychological factors obtrude them- 
selves. And precisely because it is a study of one branch of 
human behavior. 

In the light of the above what should be the attitude of 
the economist to psychology? Should economics be merely a 
sub-species of psychology, or should the economist, which, in 
the main, he is not, become a student of psychology? Surely 
the psychologist has many problems of his own and is not 
anxious to invite trouble by taking over those of economics. 
Economics is a highly specialized field, and for this very rea- 
son, if for no other, the economist is better fitted to grapple 
with the peculiar tasks set by this subject. The best results, 
I think, will be achieved by keeping the two subjects distinct. 
The economist should, as it were, sit at the feet of our psycho- 
logical Gamaliels. Reading liberally in the books of modern 
psychology and with the knowledge of human nature thus 
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gained, he will be able the better to sift and weigh the con- 
flicting evidence presented by economic data. And who knows 
but that these contributions of psychology will be “as-the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


III. ECONOMIC MOTIVES 

The orthodox economists perhaps inherited their economic 
man from the then current psychology. The springs of eco- 
nomic activity, they asserted, were in self-interest, or least 
cost. Men primarily strive to get the most with as little ex- 
penditure as possible. Inasmuch as money has come to be the 
one thing in which all economic values are expressed, and as 
this can be used to purchase all other goods and services, the 
fundamental drive of human beings is that of money-getting. 
However, it is an error to assume that the instinct of self- 
interest and the instinct of acquisition are identical. It is not 
to be denied that Mill and the neo-Classicists saw other mo- 
tives, but these were everywhere overshadowed by the profit- 
making motive. Keynes sums up the case for the defendant as 
follows: 

The abstraction by which men are supposed to act solely with a 
view to their own material advantage and the advantage of those imme- 
diately dependent upon them has, nevertheless, its place in political econ- 
omy. For while it is true that our economic activities are subject to the 
influence of a variety of motives, which sometimes strengthen and some- 
times counteract one another, it is also true that in economic affairs the 
desire for wealth exerts a more uniform and an indefinitely stronger influ- 
ence amongst men taken in the mass than any other single motive. 


This doctrine makes the price paid, money wages received, 
interest obtained, profits realized, the great quest of man so 
far as his economic life is concerned. Under the spur of self- 
interest man’s inclination is to buy where he can obtain goods 
the cheapest; to invest his savings where interest rates are 
highest, assuming, of course, equality of risk; to render his 
service where he can obtain the largest fees or the greatest 
wage; and to sell goods in the dearest market. The farmer 
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plants wheat rather than oats or potatoes or peas because 
wheat pays better. If profits chance to be greater in the man- 
ufacture of steel than in drilling for oil, labor and capital will 
tend to flow to Pittsburgh, Gary, or Buffalo. If the market 
rate of discount is higher in New York than in London, Paris, 
or Berlin, international bankers will transfer funds to the 
New York market. If Australian wool can be sold in the 
United States cheaper than domestic wool, woolen manufac- 
turers will stock up with Australian wool. If the unit cost of 
producing cotton textiles is lower in North Carolina than 
in Massachusetts, spinning and weaving machinery will be 
moved out of New England. The one sublime test is, does it 
pay? As thus stated it all seems absurdly simple. The sim- 
plicity, however, is only on the surface. Digging a bit deeper, 
we find that in some cases this easy formula does not work at 
all, and in other cases it does not work by any means com- 
pletely. Even a casual observation will show that woolen 
manufacturers do not always buy in the cheapest market; 
that some farmers will continue to plant peas rather than 
wheat, though the latter pays better; and that capital per- 
sists in staying, in some cases, where profits are low or non- 
existent. Business men will do the most unexpected things, as 
for example, the head of a great city department store who 
would not allow his representatives to travel or do business on 
Sunday. In another case, one of the great manufacturers of 
this country launched a rabid, anti-Semitic campaign with a 
proper disregard of the effects on his sales. Men turn over 
their business to their employees, Filene instals a thorough- 
going, democratic system of store control in which the man- 
agement has no voice; the Florence Manufacturing Company 
develops a unique scheme of welfare work; advertising agen- 
cies appeal to a wide variety of motives in conducting their 
campaigns; trade unions are more interested in “recognition 
of the union,” implying perhaps social prestige, than in wages, 
hours or conditions of employment; and able lawyers have 
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been known to give up large retaining fees of corrupt corpora- 
tions rather than compromise themselves. 

It is quite safe to assert that economic activity is not con- 
ditioned solely or, in numerous cases, mainly by prices and 
profits. Money gain is only one among a long list of motives. 
The sense of power, desire for prestige, love of a fight, enjoy- 
ment of work for work’s sake, creative instinct, patriotism and 
loyalty, regard for the other fellow, fears of one sort or an- 
other, and the simple lure of the game are all factors which 
must be considered in any explanation of economic activity. 

Many people have held, and still continue to hold, the idea 
that large prizes are necessary to call requisite talent into ex- 
istence. This theory received a rude shock during the period 
of the world-war, and, I fear, it is not altogether hole-proof in 
normal peace times. Jeritza might very well trill quite as 
merrily for fifty dollars a night as for one thousand. The emi- 
nent New York specialist in obstetrics has been known to ren- 
der his expert service for small fees or no fees at all as well as 
for large ones. The man who has supreme talent for business 
organization may exercise that talent without much regard to 
the monetary reward. The able scientist and the skilled in- 
ventor has always been peculiarly unconcerned about the 
question of whether his invention will net large profits, and, 
indeed, many of these people have died in abject poverty. 
Faraday and Darwin, Pasteur and Metchnikoff, Agassiz and 
Pupin, Ford and Edison, Hill and Rosenwald, and scores of 
others who might be mentioned have rendered their distin- 
guished service to humanity with little thought of pecuniary 
gain. The argument so often set forth of the necessity for big 
monetary prizes is decidedly inconclusive. Large prizes are 
offered not because they are necessary to draw out the talent, 
but simply because there are moneyed people who can afford 
to pay the price. Much of the reasoning on this question is 
purely circular. Big fees are paid because there are people 
who are willing to pay the fees. Scores of individuals go as 
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missionaries, go into college teaching, become preachers, es- 
tablish themselves as physicians in small towns, and link 
themselves to other professional or business pursuits where 
the monetary rewards are meager. As Douglas says, 

The evidence seems irrefutable that alongside the economic motive, 
which is undoubtedly real and powerful, there are in most of us, these 
non-commercial incentives as well, which are, at present, utilized to a 
small fraction of their capacity. The false conception of the exclusively 
economic man has blinded us to these other characteristics of mankind 
and has helped to make our age one where the emphasis is laid on acqui- 
sition. 

IV. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS 

The attempt to hold economics within the limits of a posi- 
tive science has not been altogether successful. In nearly all 
the books on economics a careful reader will find touches of 
optimism and idealism. Even as confirmed a price economist 
as Professor Davenport, in the last chapter of his book, The 
Economics of Enterprise, speaks of religious faith in this wise: 

It is given to none of us to thwart the will of the Creator of all of us. 
Whatever we do, we must perforce be working out the great program, 
treading the wine from His presses, milling out the foreordained grist. 
It cannot be but that we are playing the part for which we have been 
assigned to the ends of the eternal process It forthwith becomes in- 
credible that the best interests of any of us can antagonize the interests 
of the others, if only it be possible to the individual to appreciate things 
in their ultimate meanings and their long effects. 

The economist does not set up the economic man with his ac- 
quisitive instinct through sheer bravado, but that we may not 
be deluded into seeing things other than they are and may 
have a sound basis for working out social salvation. Econom- 
ics is not an intellectual strait-jacket into which man must be 
thrust. It is a study of man himself, and the end and aim and 
purpose of it all is to glorify man’s estate. Assuredly the goal 
is human welfare, and this goal economics holds in common 
with the other social sciences. Economics presents only one 
aspect, gives only one angle of approach to the great, univer- 
sal human problem. Many economists are moralists of a sort. 
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The very hypotheses of economics are being subjected to 
heart-searching analysis. William Smart, toward the end of 
his life, writes: 

And in revising my best book and forcing myself to sum up a great 
stream or tendency which I noticed in our economic life, I had these 
questions forced upon me: Where is this economic life leading us? Are 
we content that our successors should pursue the same direction as we 
and our immediate ancestors have followed? However vaguely any goal 
to “economic progress” is conceived, is it a goal big enough for a society 
becoming conscious of itself and its meaning? And, in its last issue, is it 
a goal which every man may, consciously and with all his heart, adopt as 
worthy of his life? 

Again John Stuart Mill in a very notable chapter wrote: 

I confess I am not charmed with the ideal of life held out by those 

who think that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling to 
get on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on each 
other’s heels, which form the existing type of social life, are the most 
desirable lot of human kind, or anything but the disagreeable symptoms 
of one of the phases of industrial progress. 
Considerations such as these are bothering the economists. 
The very logic of events compels recognition of welfare. The 
tide is apparently setting strongly in the direction of seeing 
economics as a means to a great end, the realization of human 
happiness. 

And now a problem necessarily arises. If economics is a 
study of human behavior, in what respect does it differ from 
ethics. Is economics anything other than a branch or segment 
of ethics? Mackenzie, in his Manual of Ethics, says that 
“Ethics is the science of conduct. It considers the actions of 
human beings with reference to their rightness or wrongness, 
their tendency to good or evil.” Or to put it a little more con- 
cretely with the use of an illustration, Dewey and Tufts say: 
“To study a corporation may be economics, or sociology or 
law; to study its activities as resulting from the purposes of 
persons or as effecting the welfare of persons, and to judge its 
acts as good or bad from such a point of view, is ethics.”” Now, 
no good economist will deny that there are many ethical ques- 
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tions which arise in the study of this subject. Wealth is al- 
ways a possible condition of human welfare, though it should 
not be identified with it. A given amount of wealth is a con- 
ditioning factor of human happiness, but happiness in the last 
analysis is a state of mind or of being. In identifying what is 
wealth and what is not wealth the economist claims advisedly 
that if people want a certain thing and are willing to pay the 
price for it, by that very fact it becomes wealth. By this test 
quack cures, burglar’s jimmies, roulette wheels, bootleg whis- 
key, opium dens, and an ill-assorted array of other socially 
undesirable things become wealth. The trouble is not with the 
economic facts, but with the unfortunate tastes and desires of 
mankind. It is surpassingly foolish to stick our heads in the 
sand like the proverbial ostrich and solemnly deny that these 
things are not wealth, and that the person who makes possible 
such unfortunate commodities is not a producer. The econ- 
omist must take things as they are, and not as he might like 
them to be. There is a deal of regeneration to be done on the 
wants and tastes of mankind. It will take time, and the com- 
bined effort of economist, sociologist, and ethicist to educate 
people to the fact that whiskey and opium, and roulette 
wheels, are distinctly undesirable. A simple way to be assured 
that capital and labor will be used in the production of those 
things which make for the larger life is to get people not to 
want them. Undoubtedly we should come to Ruskin’s concept 
of wealth that “the true veins of wealth are not in rock, but in 
flesh. The final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures.” 

Nor are all the ethical concepts subsumed under what is 
wealth and what is not wealth. Is the system of competition 
in itself desirable? How shall we regard private property? 
Does the present system of wealth distribution operate in the 
direction of social progress? Are the large private fortunes of 
the present time in the United States the result of economic 
restrictions and of practices which cannot be defended on 
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moral grounds? Is the process of production one calculated 
to benefit the worker? Is cost of production to be reckoned in 
terms of toil, and blood, and deprivation to human life? Have 
we realized least cost when we have reduced the unit cost of 
production to the lowest point in terms of money outlay, if 
this has been accomplished by depriving the worker of a fair 
chance to make the most of himself? Is the natural price of an 
article the dollars and cents for which it exchanges in the 
market, or is it as Thoreau suggests “What a thing costs in 
terms of human life”? 

Although there are many ethical implications in econom- 
ics, it should not be assumed that economics is merely applied 
ethics. There are features of economics which are purely 
physical, such as the law of diminishing returns. There are 
other features which are largely mathematical in character, as 
the quantity theory of money. Not all problems of this sub- 
ject are ethical. Economics is not the “all” of human conduct; 
it is but a specialized department of it. Ethics covers neces- 
sarily a wider field; it is a general study of conduct. The ex- 
pectation is that ethics will show the serviceableness of means 
to ends, and will formulate rules for a more complete life. 
Both ethics and economics can profitably study the rightness 
and wrongness, according to some fairly elastic standard, of 
the way in which the present economic machine runs. Each 
will contribute its quota toward a more complete understand- 
ing of the unparalleled human issues at stake. The two sub- 
jects are not mutually exclusive, and it is not desirable that 
they should be. They are rather complementary studies. Hu- 
man relations are altogether too complex and many-sided to 
be neatly set off into water-tight compartments. In sum, eco- 
nomics, ethics, sociology, psychology, and other subjects are 
working on the human data with the hope and belief that the 
way may eventually be found leading to the top of our moun- 
tain, which may be called “substantial happiness for the 
greatest number.” 
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To link the word mysticism with the name of William 
James may be to suggest at once the less fortunate connota- 
tions of the word, and the least attractive among the many in- 
terests of the philosopher. For “mysticism,” from its unhappy 
association with the magical and occult, has very nearly be- 
come a term of reproach, and the religious element in James’s 
philosophy is by many readers connected only with dis- 
sociated personalities, subliminal consciousnesses, and the 
psychical underworld in general. 

The interest of the present paper, however, is in mysti- 
cism as a way of thinking and acting which has tested high 
ethically and achieved recognition philosophically. And the 
view taken of James is that his great contribution to the phi- 
losophy of religion lies in his insistence that truth is too rich 
and complete a thing to be reached by any method which fails 
to take all departments of human activity into account, the 
aspirational as well as the logical. Not in his interest in the 
abnormal, but in his delight in the healthy and robust, and 
in his own craving for the most abundant life do we find 
James’s key to religious values. As religion begins to have 
less to do with a consciousness of sin and puts more emphasis 
on a sense of achievement it can hardly be doubted that its 
debt to his healthy humanism will be increasingly realized. 

A few suggestions as to some of the contacts made by 
James’s thought with the philosophy of mysticism may there- 
fore not be out of place. Not that a contribution to the philos- 
ophy of religion must be of a mystical turn, but rather that 
the incidence of an intensely religious way of thinking, like 
the mystical, upon an intensely humanistic philosophy like 
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that of James should have suggestive consequences. In his 
published Letters, especially those written in 1904, when the 
comments on his The Varieties of Religious Experience were 
beginning to come in, James frequently admits the presence 
in himself of what he calls a “mystical germ’ which inclines 
him to look for truth in the records of religious experience. 
And the affinities of his point of view with that of the mystics 
were many. It is the interest of this paper to show that in 
three points especially the philosophy of mysticism offers a 
natural and legitimate supplement to James’s thought: first, 
it contains a solution of the conflict in James’s religious phi- 
losophy; second, it supplements the phenomenalism of prag- 
matism; third, it relieves the individualism of James’s ethical 
theory. 

To say that mysticism provides a solution for the conflict 
in James’s religious philosophy may be to raise a question as 
to the nature of this conflict. While it is true that it has not 
received attention from writers on James, the evidence for 
such a conflict is clear in James’s works. Throughout his writ- 
ings James gives the impression of being confronted by two op- 
posing views of life to both of which he was strongly attracted, 
and between which he never finally decided. James felt, on 
the one hand, the press of the active impulses, their chal- 
lenge to man’s environment and eager desire to remake it— 
the aggressive assertiveness of the will to survive, to believe, 
and to achieve. But, on the other hand, he was not insensitive 
to the more passive need for assurance, stability, and comfort. 
In the one mood James seems ready to scale the highest heaven 
in his quest for value, or to penetrate the deepest abyss in his 
insistence on the triumphantly conquering and creative qual- 
ity of the human spirit. In the other his whole being longs for 
peace, whether of ecstasy or rationality. 

James himself puts the antithesis clearly in his introduc- 
tion to the posthumous publication of some of his father’s 


* Cf. The Letters of William James, II, 210 ff. 
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writings. Here he says that “pluralism is a view to which we 
all practically incline when in the full and successful exercise 
of our moral energy. The life we then feel tingling through us 
vouches sufficiently for itself, and nothing tempts us to refer 
it to a higher source.” Yet, as he then goes on to explain, 
there are times when this active combative attitude is far from 
satisfying. “To suggest personal will and effort to one ‘all 
sicklied o’er’ with the sense of weakness, of helpless failure, of 
fear, is to suggest the most horrible of things to him. What he 
craves is to be consoled in his very impotence, to feel that the 
powers of the universe recognize and secure him, all passive 
and failing as he is. Well, we are all potentially such sick men. 
The sanest and best of us are of one clay with lunatics and 
prison inmates.” 

But James not only sets the antithesis before us; he gives 
us positive evidence that he was himself a victim of the alter- 
nation of these two moods. One has only to compare the letter 
written to Thomas W. Ward’ and the account of a morbid ex- 
perience attributed in the Varieties (p. 160) to a French cor- 
respondent, but acknowledged in the Letters* as his own, with 
the eager self-confidence of his letter to his wife’ to see the 
extremes to which his moods could carry him. As to the reflec- 
tions of this conflict in his philosophy, we may notice first of 
all the alternation in his conception of the Deity. In “The Will 
to Believe” and the other essays published with it God is treated 
as that conception which stimulates man to the highest, most 
energetic moral endeavor. But in The Varieties of Religious 
Experience the interest shifts and the emphasis is put on 
man’s need for aid and on God as the author of saving experi- 
ences. A partial synthesis of the two views is reached in A 
Pluralistic Universe, where God is described both as that 
spiritual agency which will evoke in men the highest, most co- 

* The Literary Remains of Henry James, pp. 115 ff. 


* The Letters of William James, I, 130 ff. 
* Ibid., 1, 145. * Ibid., I, 199. 
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operative response, and also as the source of those saving 
experiences which are unpredictable by any rational process 
but are empirically certain. And not only in its main outlines, 
but in the details of his argument as well, does evidence of the 
conflict appear. Take the contrasting chapters in the Varie- 
ties on “Healthy-Mindedness” and “The Sick Soul.”” Which 
is, after all, the deeper mood, the active or the contemplative? 
Is it better to put on the whole armor of God or to rest on the 
everlasting arms? It is difficult to find in James an unequiv- 
ocal answer. If we turn from the Varieties to The Will to 
Believe the same situation confronts us. In this volume the 
emphasis is placed on the importance of the active life, yet 
the need for an assurance which transcends anything that 
earthly achievement can give is suggested in such a sentence 
as this: “A nameless unheimlichkeit comes over us at the 
thought of there being nothing eternal in our final purposes” 
(p. 83), and in the assertion that the need for unity is one of 
the two fundamental aesthetic needs of our nature, so that 
“some men will always keep insisting on the reason, the 
atonement that lies in the heart of things” (p. 90). 

Finally, we may observe in passing that those parts of 
James’s thought where his interest is other than religious still 
show the pervasive character of this conflict. On the one hand 
we have the well-known insistence on courage and the need 
for a conquering faith. “All James’s cherished theories,” says 
Professor Dickinson S. Miller, “free will, will to believe, 
pluralism, pragmatism, radical empiricism, meant for him 
what the church calls ‘newness of life.’ . . . . They meant 
the possession of ‘genuine novelty’ in our experience, the 
blowing of a fresh wind, the breathing of an indescribably 
new atmosphere” (Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, March, 
1921). But the other influence is also here, especially in the 
recognition which James often shows of the religious value of 
the Absolute. In the Principles of Psychology (1, 316) he 
mentions the legitimacy of the yearning for a “Great Com- 
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panion,” the “Absolute Mind.” In A Pluralistic Universe he 
brings forward a conception of confluent consciousness which, 
as he says, differs from an absolute chiefly in being “thicker 
and more concrete,” and in his Ingersoll lecture on immor- 
tality he takes a position which, the second edition of the book 
is careful to explain, meed not be construed in an absolutistic 
manner, though it is open to such an interpretation. Also, ‘he 
reminds us that there is “one permanent inferiority of plural- 
ism from the pragmatic point of view. It has no saving mes- 
sage for incurably sick souls. Absolutism, among its other 
messages, has that message, and is the only scheme that has it 
necessarily. That constitutes its chief superiority, and is a 
source of its religious power.’”” Absolutism brings a greater 
religious intimacy than the “older theism,” an intimacy which 
all right-minded men will demand.’ There are times when we 
all need absolutism’s message of comfort.* 

Here, then, is the conflict, especially apparent in James’s 
religious philosophy, but making its influence felt throughout 
his thought. Which is better, deeper, and truer, an attitude 
which finds the last word in creative human achievement, or 
one which sees that “healthy-mindedness is not the whole of 
life,” and reaches out for something which human effort can- 
not bring? James seems to have solved the difficulty, in a 
manner only partially satisfactory even to himself, by the 
paradoxical idea of a pluralistic universe. Since the world is a 
universe it is able to respond to our need for stability, but 
since it is pluralistic it affords scope for our creative activity 
as well. God is the author of saving experiences, and to that 
extent is dependable, yet he is limited, and needs man’s aid in 
carrying his purposes to fruition. Clearly, a reconciliation of 
the two demands is difficult. If the universe is to be safe it 
cannot at the same time be risky. There cannot be a real pos- 
* The Meaning of Truth, p. 228. 

"A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 27 ff. 
* Pragmatism, pp. 292-93. 
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sibility of loss and at the same time an assurance of final sal- 
vation. 

We do seem, in other words, to reach a dilemma when we 
try to formulate a theory which will do justice to both the de- 
mands which James makes. But the mystic attacks this same 
problem from the practical side. The great mystics have 
been able to reconcile the experienced need for human ef- 
fort with the also experienced dependence on a source higher 
than the human by recognizing the supplementary parts 
played by the active and the contemplative moods. The mys- 
tic has always insisted on a strenuously moral preparation for 
the ecstatic experience. Thus an experience which itself is 
passive is preceded by vigorous, active effort, and leads again 
to energetic effort in the “mystic life” of active well-doing 
which follows. Each taken by itself is insufficient, but when 
the two supplement each other the mystic finds that the goal 
of life has been achieved. No writer on mysticism has brought 
this out more suggestively than Professor W. E. Hocking, in 
his book on The Meaning of God in Human Experience. The 
principle of alternation, this author indicates, is normal not 
merely for the mystic, but for everyone. ‘“Alternation lies 
deep in the nature of things” (p. 396). The will to work and 
the will to worship reinforce each other. Attention must be 
directed at times to the source of all experience and at other 
times to the particular items of experience themselves. As 
Havelock Ellis expresses it, rhythm marks all the physical 
and spiritual manifestations of life.” The Legend Beautiful 
symbolizes this truth with consummate skill in its story of the 
monk who left a vision of the Master at the call of the bell to 
distribute alms, and who, returning disconsolate to what he 
supposed was his deserted room, was greeted to his immeasur- 
able surprise and joy by his Master with the words: “Hadst 
thou stayed, I must have fled.” 

It is interesting to find that James himself discovered in 


* The Dance of Life, p. 37. 
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the mystical experience a hint as to the need for satisfying both 
the active and the passive moods. In the chapter on “Mys- 
ticism” in the Varieties he stresses passivity as a characteristic 
of the mystical state (p. 381), emphasizes its monistic back- 
ground (p. 419), and brings out its message of comfort and 
assurance (p. 428). But in his article on Benjamin Paul 
Blood, now reprinted in Memories and Studies, he calls that 
writer a pluralistic mystic, stressing the independence which 
the mystical experience brings. And in his unsigned review of 
Blood’s “The Anaesthetic Revelation and the Gist of Phi- 
losophy,” printed in the Atlantic Monthly (XXXIV, 628), he 
emphasizes the part that volition must play in any religious 
experience worthy of the name. He here says: 

Interpretation of the phenomenon which Mr. Blood describes, is as 
yet deficient. But we may be sure of one thing now: that even on the 
hypothesis of its containing all the “revelation” he asserts, laughing-gas 
intoxication would not be a final way of getting at that revelation. What 
blunts the mind and weakens the will is no full channel for truth, even if 
it assist us to a view of a certain aspect of it, and mysticism versus mysti- 


cism, the faith that comes of willing, and in terms of moral volition, has 
a million times better credentials. 


Mysticism, then, even on James’s own statement, offers a 
fruitful suggestion toward a solution of the conflict by which 
he was troubled. The second connection which it makes with 
his religious philosophy is its suggestion as to a release from 
the phenomenalism of his religious pragmatism. Pragmatism, 
as James describes it, is avowedly positivistic. Truth is a mat- 
ter of definitely experienceable workings, it is determined by 
its empirical consequences—at times James even says it is 
the consequences themselves. Men live by postulates rather 
than by certainties. Even when they have hold of a certainty, 
they do not know it to be such. The case against pragmatism 
in this regard has been put by Professor James B. Pratt, 
in his book What Is Pragmatism?, when he argues that 
the “logical outcome of pragmatism when applied to re- 
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ligion is not salvation from philosophic doubt, but a neces- 
sary and ineradicable skepticism” (p. 205). For, “since the 
truth of an idea means merely the fact that the idea works, 
that fact is all you mean when you say the idea is true. 
Nothing more, nothing ‘transcendent’ nor ‘cosmic’ must be 
sought for it” (p. 206). And “ ’tis idle for us creatures of a 
day, who cannot even mean anything beyond our own experi- 
ence, to spend time on questions necessarily so remote and 
inaccessible as are those which religious people think they are 
discussing and about which they think they care” (p. 208). 

With all the truth which this statement of the limitations 
of pragmatism as a philosophy of religion contains, it seems 
also to be true that mysticism, as James treats it, affords a 
way out of pragmatic phenomenalism, and a way which is 
justified by pragmatism itself. As any reader of James will 
remember, pragmatism relies for the completion of its proc- 
ess of verification on a perceptual experience, an experience 
of immediacy, a face-to-face presentation. (Cf. especially the 
first two essays in The Meaning of Truth.) 

Now, this immediate, perceptual experience may be a 
sense-experience, but it need not be. It seems entirely fair to 
James’s thought to claim that it may be a mystical experi- 
ence. The mystical is a perceptual experience. It is true that 
it has nothing to do with sense-perception, for sense stimuli 
are absent. But its form is perceptual, just as any mental 
state is perceptual in its immediacy before the concepts have 
had time to get in their work. As James describes it in “A 
Suggestion about Mysticism,” now reprinted in Collected Es- 
says and Reviews, it is a moment of perception of a great mass 
of memories, concepts, feelings, relations, all at once. It 
brings an extension of the ordinary field of consciousness by 
which the horizons are widened, and material usually trans- 
marginal comes into view. It is a moment of experience in 
the widest sense of the word, coming with an indescribable 
sense of fulness and richness and power. As soon as an object 
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is singled out and classified, the experience becomes con- 
ceptual, but in its ‘““much-at-once character,” as immediately 
apprehended, it presents an undiscriminated perceptual field.”° 

We may notice in passing that mysticism so described fits 
naturally into an empirical philosophy. As James observes: 
“Reason, operating on our other experiences . . . . would 
never have inferred these specifically religious experiences in 
advance of their actual coming.” But now that they have 
come, empirically, “they suggest that our natural experience 

. may be only a fragment of real human experience.’™ 
- And we may also notice that mysticism makes its contribution 
to a philosophy of radical empiricism. For radical empiricism 
is a demand that the relations between terms, as truly as the 
terms themselves, shall be matters of direct experience. And 
mysticism is just the process of finding that the larger rela- 
tions of life, one term of which is the individual self, are 
directly experienceable. 

But while mysticism is empirical, even radically empirical, 
is it justifiably associated with James’s pragmatism? It is in- 
deed perceptual. That James so regarded it, and that he con- 
sidered it as legitimate a perceptual experience for the indi- 
vidual as a sense experience, is clear from the chapter on 
“Mysticism” in the Varieties. And his way of treating the 
whole subject of perception is at times strikingly similar to 
the treatment of the mystical experience by the mystics them- 
selves. Like a religious man speaking of the Deity, James says 
of perceptual objects of acquaintance: ‘At most I can say to 
my friends, ‘Go to certain places and act in certain ways, and 
these objects will probably come.’’”* And again he talks as 
though in a mystical strain when he says: ‘“‘The maximal con- 
ceivable truth in an idea would seem to be that it should lead 

* Cf. Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 502. 


"A Pluralistic Universe, p. 306. 
* Principles of Psychology, 1, 221. 
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to an actual merging of ourselves with the objects, to an utter 
mutual confluence and identification.””* 

Yet, when all is said, a feeling of inner lack of harmony 
persists between the perceptions of the mystic and the kind 
of perceptual verification for which pragmatism is looking. 
And a chief reason for this seems to be the contrast between 
pragmatism’s social point of view and mysticism’s individual- 
ism. Mysticism does indeed reach out beyond the phenomenal 
world, but the mystic himself is the only one who feels the 
direct touch with the noumenal Object. Ethically, pragma- 
tism is a philosophy of social amelioration; epistemologically, 
it requires social verification. But the mystic’s truth exists for 
him alone. “No authority emanates from them [mystical 
states] which should make it a duty for those who stand out- 
side of them to accept their revelations uncritically.”"* The 
mystic is indeed invulnerable, but he is lonely as well. 

This brings us face to face with one of the central ques- 
tions of James’s theory of knowledge. On the one hand we 
have the will to believe, with its hypotheses about life and 
destiny, making postulates which are tentative, offering some- 
thing to live by, but adopting an agnostic attitude toward 
ultimate reality. Allied to this is the pragmatic tendency 
to think of truth as known and even conditioned by its value, 
dependent for whatever being it may have on the “working” 
of particular experiences. On the other hand we have James’s 
description of the thoroughgoing, though lonely, certainty of 
the mystic, and his obvious sympathy with the whole mys- 
tical-perceptual procedure. And in A Pluralistic Universe we 
seem to have an alignment with Bergson and the acceptance 
of Bergson’s notion of a perceptual intuition by which reality, 
even ultimate cosmic reality, is grasped by a stroke of intui- 
tive sympathy. 

Is it possible to bridge this chasm, and to have certainty 

* The Meaning of Truth, p. 156. * Varieties, p. 422. 
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which is yet socially available? It seems to be possible, even 
on James’s own statement of the case. One of his earlier 
works, the essay on “The Sentiment of Rationality,” contains 
this passage: 

. . . . however vaguely a philosopher may define the universal da- 
tum, he cannot be said to leave it unknown to us so long as he in the 
slightest degree pretends that our emotional or active attitude toward 
it should be of one sort rather than another. He who says “life is real, 
life is earnest,’’ however much he may speak of the fundamental mysteri- 
ousness of things, gives a distinct definition to that mysteriousness by 
ascribing to it the right to claim from us the particular mood called seri- 
ousness—which means the willingness to live with energy, though energy 
bring pain. The same is true of him who says that all is vanity. For 
indefinable as the predicate “vanity” may be i se, it is clearly something 
that permits anaesthesia, mere escape from suffering, to be our rule of 
life. There can be no greater incongruity than for a disciple of Spencer 
to proclaim with one breath that the substance of things is unknowable, 
and with the next that the thought of it should inspire us with awe, rever- 
ence, and a willingness to add our co-operative push in the direction to- 
ward which its manifestations seem to be drifting. The unknowable may 
be unfathomed, but if it make such distinct demands upon our activity 
we surely are not ignorant of its essential quality.*® 


When it is a question of the universal datum, then, a defi- 
nition is possible. A reaction which calls for a certain emo- 
tional or active attitude toward life is itself a definition, and 
communicable. But the mystic reaches just such a universal 
datum, on James’s own showing in another part of the same 
essay.’ And the history of mysticism bears out the fact that 
the mystic does not rest content with his intuition, but spends 
his life trying to translate it into an “emotional or active atti- 
tude.” He defines the object of his vision by the attitude to- 
ward life which he takes. And by so doing he communicates 
and socializes his experience. 

As a matter of common observation, the truly religious 
man is always translating his vision into action, just as the true 
mystic has always transmitted to others the content of his ex- 

* The Will to Believe and Other Essays, p. 86. * Ibid., p. 74. 
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perience in terms of conduct. Indeed it was James himself 
who argued that most men get their religious experience at 
second hand, and that the deities whom they worship “are 
known to them only in idea”; that many men are Christians, 
though “it has been vouchsafed . . . . to very few Chris- 
tian believers to have had a sensible vision of their Savior.” 
The experience of mankind bears out the notion of the socially 
verifying quality of religion and supports the claim of mysti- 
cism to furnish a legitimate means of escape from the posi- 
tivistic side of pragmatism. 

The final contribution offered by mysticism is to James’s 
ethical theory. In the essay on ““The Moral Philosopher and 
the Moral Life” James makes the point that words like “obli- 
gation,” “good,” and “ill” have no meaning in a world devoid 
of sentient beings. But when even one such being comes into 
existence a distinction between good and evil comes into exist- 
ence also. That is good which furthers the interests of this be- 
ing. Any conflict is simply a conflict of his own demands. Of 
the various aims with which he is confronted, some “will no 
doubt be more pungent and appealing than the rest... . 
they will return to haunt him with more obstinate regrets if 
violated. So the thinker will have to order his life with them 
as its chief determinants, or else remain inwardly discordant 
and unhappy.’”* 

This inward lack of concord is all that immorality means 
so far, but the situation is greatly complicated if another per- 
son or a number of persons be introduced. Then there are 
as many worlds as persons, each with its demands gradually 
becoming internally unified, and developing subjective ideas of 
truth and value but with as yet no objective criteria. As is the 
case in so much of his work, James is eager here to discount the 
worth of a transcendental realm in which a pattern of human 
virtue is kept, and by which human activity is determined. 
The true and the good are not established beforehand. They 

" Varieties, p. 54. * The Will to Believe and Other Essays, p. 191. 
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are brought into being in and through human effort. Just as in 
another context he argues that truth grows up inside finite ex- 
periences, so we find here the similar claim that goodness and 
value have meaning only in reference to human desires. Noth- 
ing is good except as some consciousness feels it to be good, 
and there is no obligation except as some personality makes a 
claim. 

But to say that obligation must be understood in terms of 
desire is not to make a great advance toward setting up a sta- 
ble system of ethics. Whose desires are to carry the most 
weight, and, in case of a conflict, where is the basis for a de- 
cision? When the conflict is in the mind of the individual, he 
may indeed settle it in favor of that desire which is most “pun- 
gent” or most likely to “return to haunt him.” But who shall 
decide where two individuals are concerned? 

James wrestles with the problem for several pages, in the 
course of which he sets up the definition that “the essence of 
good is simply to satisfy demand” (p. 201), and then observes 
that, “‘since all demands conjointly cannot be satisfied in this 
poor world,” our aim must “be simply to satisfy at all times 
as many demands as we can” (p. 205). And we can best ac- 
complish this by taking experience as it comes instead of rely- 
ing on a priori rules. In his enthusiasm for the empirical atti- 
tude in ethics, James here offers one of the strongest defenses 
of the radical ever penned. He argues: 

In point of fact, there are no absolute evils, and there are no non- 
moral goods; and the highest ethical life—however few may be called to 
bear its burdens—consists at all times in the breaking of rules which 
have grown too narrow for the actual case. There is but one uncondi- 
tional commandment, which is that we should seek incessantly, with fear 
and trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about the very largest 
total universe of good which we can see. Abstract rules indeed can help; 
but they help the less in proportion as our intuitions are more piercing, 
and our vocation is the stronger for the moral life. For every real di- 
lemma is in literal strictness a unique situation, and the exact combina- 
tion of ideals realized and ideals disappointed which each decision creates 
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is always a universe without a precedent, and for which no adequate 
previous rule exists” (p. 209). 


But how and when are we to know whether our piercing 
intuitions really pierce? Do they carry with them anything by 
which we may know their authority? Here once more the 
mystic brings his offering. Just as James’s empirical phi- 
losophy attains greater sureness by following its empiricism 
through, and finding a noumenal realm which is at the same 
time an object of direct experience, so the cure for an indi- 
vidualistic and pluralistic ethics seems to be more pluralism of 
a religious sort. For pluralistic mysticism, in its own para- 
doxical way, gives the individual an independence which 
brings its own authority. This seems to be the idea that James 
gleaned from that arresting writer, B. P. Blood, mentioned 
above. 

And even though he reject the title “pluralistic,” the mys- 
tic is still of service here. For the mystic has his own intimate 
touch with reality, bringing, as he believes, a higher than hu- 
man authority. He has his own “piercing intuitions” which he 
has always trusted as against the authority of tradition. He is 
a “radical who confronts the existing order not with the intent 
of pure destruction, but with a new standard of what human 
nature really needs.’””” The mystic can break with custom be- 
cause he is a man who knows what he is about. His is “a de- 
liberate undertaking to recover the principle of value self- 
consciously.”*”” As Jesus observed in the uncanonical story of 
the conversation with the man working on the Sabbath: “If 
thou knowest what thou art doing, thou art blessed; but if 
thou dost not know, thou art under the curse, and art a mere 
law-breaker.”’ This is just the issue which the mystic feels 
equipped to meet. He does know what he is doing, and he 
knows that his authority is greater than that of any external 
law. The mystic, in a word, transcends the average. Out of 

*C.A. Bennett, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, p. 174. 

” Ibid., p. 40. 
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the riches of his abundant life he creates new truth and new 
value. His prophetic insight is greater in degree, but similar in 
kind, to that of James’s empirical, creative individual who is 
able to envisage the highest values in any given human situa- 
tion. And the activity to which he is led by his confidence in 
his own inner authority has ever served to demonstrate to his 
fellows the practicability of the new truth he has discovered. 
His basis for judgment between conflicting desires has proved 
acceptable. He has known whereof he spoke. 

In these three ways, then, do we find mysticism making a 
connection with James’s thought. The connection is illumi- 
nating in both directions. Mysticism, it would seem, cannot 
be merely a philosophy of the abnormal, if its relation is so 
close to the thought of a healthy humanist like James. And 
correspondingly, the religious element in James’s thought 
must be fundamental if the points of contact are so many. 
Yet is this not what one would expect, if religion be a natural 
human attitude and activity? 


SmitH COLLEGE 





ON NATURAL RIGHTS 
RALPH MASON BLAKE 


At various times in the history of moral and political phi- 
losophy the concept of natural rights has played an important 
and prominent réle in the thoughts of men. It has frequently, 
indeed, been the central and dominating idea of a whole sys- 
tem. At other periods, however—and it is through one of 
these that we seem at present to be passing—it has fallen out 
of favor. In many quarters it seems just now to be regarded 
as an outworn and exploded superstition of the past, and any 
appeal to the idea is looked upon as evidence of an antiquated 
and unenlightened approach to the problems of the day. We 
may well ask ourselves, however, whether an idea of such vi- 
tality, appealed to at times, indeed, by the most diverse 
schools of thought as giving warrant to their views, and con- 
stantly reappearing in men’s minds just when it seemed once 
more finally to have been got rid of, does not really embody 
some important notion which it would be useful to preserve 
and dangerous to lose sight of. It is this question which I pro- 
pose here to examine. 

It would be admitted, I suppose, that, speaking generally, 
“rights” are correlative with “duties” and are defined by 
laws. Thus, if we start with the positive law, whether consti- 
tutional or statutory, we find that there are many positive 
laws which define “rights” vested in certain individuals or 
groups of individuals (one of which groups may be society as 
a whole), and impose duties correlative with these rights upon 
other individuals or groups of individuals (or again upon so- 
ciety as a whole). The rights so defined seem usually to be 
of the nature of claims which their possessors may legiti- 
mately (i.e., in accordance with the law) make upon others, 
claims, therefore, which always imply some correlative duty 
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on the part of these others. Thus if in accordance with the 
law a laborer, upon the performance of labor, has a right to 
the wages for which he contracted, this means that he may 
legitimately claim the sum agreed upon, and that it is the 
legal duty of the employer to satisfy this claim by paying the 
wage. Or again, if a man has a legal right to the exclusive en- 
joyment of a certain piece of property, this means that he 
may lawfully claim immunity from any interference on the 
part of others with such exclusive enjoyment, and that it is 
the legal duty of these others to refrain from such interfer- 
ence. It thus appears that positive laws may, on occasion, 
give rise to positive legal rights and duties; and such rights as 
thus arise seem to be of the nature of certain liberties or free- 
doms which their possessors may legitimately exercise. 

The traditional conception of “natural” rights, whatever 
its other content, seems at least always to be that of a system 
of “rights” having a deeper and more fundamental character 
than any merely legal rights, of a system of rights possessing 
an ultimate and objective validity not derived from their re- 
lation to any system of positive law. Natural rights, as their 
name indicates, are supposed to be based instead upon a law | 
of nature itself, independent of any positive enactments of 
men, and of a higher validity. It is therefore considered pos- 
sible to contrast merely legal rights with natural rights, and 
in case of conflict to assert the superior claims of the latter. 
Just as positive rights are derived from positive laws and cor- 
related with legal duties, so natural rights are conceived to be 
based upon the “natural law,” prescribed by the very nature 
of things, and to be correlated with certain natural duties. 
And, like legal rights, natural rights appear usually in the 
form of claims, often to some freedom, immunity, or privilege, 
made legitimate by this “law of nature.” 

But now this conception of a “law of nature” is certainly 
not entirely clear. It merits further examination. Among 
what are commonly known as laws of nature are certain gen- 
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eralizations of physical, chemical, or biological phenomena. 
These in fact are what we nowadays have chiefly in mind 
when we speak of natural law, or of the laws of nature. But 
these laws, it is fairly clear, are precisely not what are in ques- 
tion when it is a matter of determining rights. Laws of nature, 
in this sense of the term, do not tell us in the least what is right 
or what ought to be; they merely describe for us, without ref- 
erence to matters of value, how natural phenomena as a mat- 
ter of fact actually do occur. They thus explicitly abstract 
from the whole question as to whether the natural occurrences 
which they describe embody any sort of right or justice. 
The natural laws from which natural rights could be sup- 
posed to arise must therefore be of quite another sort. They 
must mot abstract from matters of value, but must instead 
deal primarily therewith. They must be statements of what 
claims various individuals or groups of individuals ought to 
be privileged to make. Not, then, from natural physical laws, 
jen only from natural moral laws can natural rights be con- 
ceived to arise—from the principles of natural morality, if 
one may be permitted to employ so unfashionable a term. 
And now it is necessary to point out a very significant dif- 
ference between the conception of a “law” in the sense of a 
fundamental principle of natural morality, and a law in the 
sense of a positive law or legal precept. The latter is in essence 
a command or imperative issued by some competent authority 
and backed by the force of some sanction, some penalty or re- 
ward to accrue from the authority in question, whether this 
authority be state, church, public opinion, or the customs of 
society. Natural moral laws, on the other hand, are not neces- 
sarily to be thought of as commands or precepts issued by any 
authority whatever. If they chance to be backed by some au- 
thority, that is conceived to be a wholly accidental circum- 
stance. Nor are they necessarily enforced by any sanctions 
whatever. A positive law issued by no authority is a contra- 
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~~ they are and retain their entire validity whether any author- 
ity commands them and enforces them with penalties or not. 
A law of nature may be enacted into a positive law—indeed 
many have held that in default of enactment by any human 
authority they must be conceived to form part of the positive 
law of God, and to be enforced by supernatural sanctions. 
But the very conception of a law of nature is that it does not 
derive its being or its validity from any enactment or posi- 
tive command whatever, but would remain valid even if every 
positive law were to contravene it. It is not only independent™\ 
of positive laws, it is also deeper and more fundamental than 

they, and possessed of a higher validity. - 

The conception of a “natural law” from which natural 
rights and natural duties are derived is, then, the concepti 
of a principle stating that the claim to such and such liberties, 
freedoms, or privileges ought to be vested in such and such in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals, a principle which is to re- 
main true and valid no matter what the positive law of an 
authority may decree, and by which any positive law which 
contravenes it may be condemned as contrary to natural right 
and justice—as constituting a violation of natural rights. And 
by calling these principles “laws of nature” it is implied that 
they are prescribed and determined by the very nature of 
things and are therefore independent of any choice or arbi- 
trary decree, human or divine. 

Not only, however, are such natural laws conceived as 
prescribed by nature herself, and as therefore superior to any 
arbitrary decree or enforcing sanction; they are also thought 
of as constituting eternal and immutable principles, as pos-) 
sessed of no merely temporary validity, but as remaining per- } 
manently valid—so long at least as the present order of na 
ture shall continue in its general features to remain substan- 
tially what it now is. It might perhaps be admitted that other 
principles may be “laws of nature” for beings other than 
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human, placed in a different general scheme of things; but 
such laws of nature as affect us human beings are conceived 
to be permanently valid truths for this our world, lasting un- 

‘changed so long as it shall last. Moreover, such laws of na- 
ture are conceived as being not only permanent in time, but 
as being also universally applicable in place. Inasmuch as 
they are determined by the general nature of things, it is held 
that they must be valid for all men everywhere, whether as a 
matter of fact all men have always recognized or acted upon 
their validity or not. And finally these natural laws are held 
to be rational laws, that is to say, principles which right rea- 
son, reflecting upon the order of nature, must necessarily dis- 
cover to be generally valid. 

And now, if it be admitted that these are the features 
which form the core of the ideas of natural laws, and of nat- 
ural rights and duties based upon such laws, as these ideas 
have commonly been conceived, we may well ask ourselves 
whether there actually is or even conceivably can be any such 
thing as a “law of nature” in this sense of the term. In what 
sense, namely, can “nature” or “the nature of things” deter- 
mine laws as to what claims ought to be vested in certain in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals, and as to what duties ought 

\ 

_ip turn to be imposed upon others? And at first sight we may 
well doubt whether anything of the sort is at all possible, for 
when we turn to history we find the most diverse and incom- 
patible opinions, not only as to what these “natural rights” 
and these “laws of nature” as a matter of fact are, but also as 
to the very way in which “nature” is supposed to supply these 
principles or standards. The conception of “living according 
to nature,” according to natural right and justice, as opposed 
to and deeper than merely legal, customary, or. conventional 
standards, has played a central part in many different phi- 
losophies; but the difficulty is that it has supplied so many and 
such diverse standards—many of them mutually incompati- 
ble. Thus Aristotle found the “natural” in the rational stand- 
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ard of the mean, and in all that distinguishes man as a rational 
animal from the brutes; the Epicureans, on the other hand, 
found the “natural” precisely in that which men share with 
the brutes—the tendency to seek pleasurable and to avoid 
painful experiences. Thus Hobbes found the natural man to 
be actuated only by the egoistic will to power, whilst to Rous- 
seau he appeared as a model of innocent peaceableness and 
sympathetic affection. It seems impossible to bring any real 
order out of such a chaos, and the attempt to find any stand- 
ard of “what ought to be” from a contemplation of “nature” 
may thus well appear to be wholly futile. 

And in fact, as this attempt has usually been conceived, 
it really is futile. I do not believe it to be possible to derive 
any principles with regard to what ought to be, any principles 
of “natural morality” or “laws of nature,” from a contempla- 
tion, no matter how earnest, disinterested and thoroughgoing, 
of the facts of nature, as these are reported to us by the ordi- 
nary descriptive sciences of nature. There is no road to the 
derivation of such principles from the consideration, taken 
merely in themselves, of the truths of physics or astronomy, or 
even of those of biology, psychology, or history. The reason for 
this impossibility seems to be that from “nature” as it is 
studied in any of these sciences all matters of value have from 
the beginning been carefully excluded. The physicist, the 
astronomer, the biologist and the psychologist simply abstract 
from the value aspects of the phenomena which they study. 
They do not even ask the question—and a fortiori do not suc- 
ceed in answering it—whether this or that phenomenon with 
which they are dealing is good or bad, right or wrong, just or 
unjust—all such matters are left entirely to one side. And 
since a consideration of values is no part of the task of these 
sciences, no principles concerning values can possibly be de- 
rived from or determined by their results. The “nature’ 
which they study is the natural order deliberately considered 
apart from any of the values which it may embody, and nature 
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in this abstract sense can determine no standards. When we 
consider nature apart from value we have already deprived 
ourselves of any basis for rationally preferring one part of 
nature or one tendency manifested in nature to any other. We 
cannot deduce, solely from the fact that physical or psycho- 
logical laws are what they are, any principles as to what ought 
to be. 

But let us now note that if values are left out of the “na- 
ture” studied by these sciences, it by no means follows that 
values are not also themselves a part of the natural order, if 
that order be only considered in a less partial and abstract 
fashion, nor that this value aspect of the natural order may 
not itself legitimately be made the object of a rational con- 
sideration. Reflexion upon human experience in the world 
discerns certain phases of it as “good” and certain others as 
“bad.” We find thus as a matter of fact that the world of 
“nature” contains distinctions of value as an actual part of 
itself; and from an impartial consideration of these value as- 
pects of the natural order it is not so entirely chimerical to 
hope or to expect that some principles or standards may be 
derived. 

If we ask what are the primary or fundamental “values” 
of human experience, as discerned by such a consideration, 
I think that we can give a reply which will represent a very 
considerable measure of agreement on the part of contem- 
porary students of the subject. It seems, namely, to be very 
widely held nowadays that intrinsic positive value attaches 
only to those conscious experiences which can be described 
as experiences of “happiness” or of “satisfaction,” and that 
negative value, on the other hand, attaches only to conscious 
experiences of “unhappiness,” “misery,” or “dissatisfaction.” 
The exact determination of the meaning of these phrases is 
of course still to a considerable extent a matter of dispute. 
There are, on the whole, two main schools of interpretation. 
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According to the one, happiness and unhappiness consist re- 
spectively in the psychological states of feeling called pleasure 
and displeasure, whereas, according to the other they consist 
rather in what is called “fulfilment of interest or desire”—a 
matter which often goes under the name (implying also cer- 
tain modifications of the view) of “self-realization.” But in 
spite of the theoretical difference here indicated there appears 
to be such a very close connection in practical human experi- 
ence between experiences of pleasure and experiences of ful- 
filment of interest, that the two theories seem bound in the 
end to come out practically at very much the same point. _. 
In any case, if we admit that this widely accepted view, 
for instance, in one or the'other of its divergent interpreta- 
tions is correct, we are supplied at once with principles of 
value. And such principles, if they or anything like them be 
true, are not merely “ethical standards” imposed on the nat- 
ural order from without. In fact they are genuinely natural 
standards. It seems to me, for example, that the proposition 
“misery is in itself an evil,” or the proposition “happiness is 
in itself a good,” is as much a truth about the natural order 
of things as is the proposition “fire burns,” or “grass is green.” 
Now from such principles of value we can derive principles of 
conduct. We can say, for instance, that what any person or 
group of persons “ought” to do is simply whatever will pro- 
duce a greater balance of happiness over misery than any 
other alternative that is before him, and conversely, that 
what he “ought not” to do, or what it would be “wrong” for 
him to do, is just whatever would produce a lesser balance of 
positive over negative values—having in view, of course, the 
effects of his actions upon the experience of all conscious 
beings whatsoever. Doubtless all these conceptions lead to 
great difficulties when we try to apply them to the details of 
practical conduct; but I believe that we can and do guide our- 
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selves more or less effectively by reference to such principles, 
and at any rate the principles themselves seem clear enough. 
Now supposing principles of conduct to be determined in 
this way, it seems to me that they would rightly be called 
“natural principles,” for they would be determined by “nat- 
ural’’ standards—by standards, that is, which have a validity 
of their own, independent of the arbitrary command or pro- 
hibition of any authority whatever. They would be “natural 
laws” or the laws of “natural morality,” and\“natural rights” 
would be simply those “rights,” those freedoms or privileges, 
which any individual “ought,” in the sense defined, to be al- 
lowed to claim, i.e., in the sense that to allow these claims is 
a condition of the realization of the natural standard of, say, 
the increase of happiness and the decrease of misery or un- 
happiness: They would be claims which would be valid be- 
cause they would rest upon the validity of a “natural law,” be- 
cause they would be prescribed by the very “nature of things.” 
In accordance with our previous discussion of the meaning 
of “natural rights’ we must add, however, that “natural 
laws,”’ so far as they are to define natural rights, must be prin- 
ciples of permanent, and not of merely transitory, validity, 
and furthermore that they must be such as are valid for all 
men everywhere. In other words, the truly natural rights 
must be those claims, liberties, and privileges the possession 
of which by the person or persons in question will continue, 
so long at least as human nature and the laws of the physical 
universe remain substantially what they now are, to consti- 
tute permanent and general conditions of human happiness. 
But now, finally, are there any such natural rights, and, if 
so, what in particular are they? I believe that it is reasonable 
to hold that there are in this sense natural rights. We can 
scarcely doubt that there are certain general features of the 
physical order, of the psychological nature of man, and of 
the association of men in social and political aggregations, 
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which have been, and will so far as we can see for a long time 
continue to be, permanent forces to be reckoned with in the 
human pursuit of happiness. And it seems reasonable to hold, 
these factors being what they are, and the values of human 
experience being also what they are, that so long as all these 
factors of the situation remain the same there will be certain 
permanent and general conditions for the attainment of 
values, and that some of these conditions will take the form 
of the allotment to certain individuals or groups of individuals 
of certain claims, privileges, and freedoms which all others 
shall be bound to respect. I shall not, however, attempt to | 
say what in particular any such natural rights may be. In 
fact, I regard the determination of natural rights rather as a 
problem awaiting solution than as anything as yet at all fully 
or satisfactorily determined. But I do at least regard it as a 
legitimate problem, and as one which there is some fair hope 
of solving. Indeed, I suppose that sociologists and political 
scientists, however unwilling they may be to state the prob- 
lem in the terms which we have here employed, are already, 
at least in some measure, approximating to its solution. 
What has brought the notion of natural rights into gen-— 
eral, and as it seems to me undeserved, contempt has, I think, 
been the almost universal assumption on the part of those 
who have believed in them that the “natural rights of man” and 
the “laws of nature” on which they are based are readily dis- 
coverable either by a simple consideration of traditional com- 
mands and prohibitions, or by some short and easy method of 
insight or immediate intuition. Rather, their determination 
must be the result of long and careful investigation and ex- 
periment. And the defenders of natural rights have also made | 
other serious errors. They have usually conceived of natural 
rights too abstractly, as if each stood quite on its own basis 


independent of and indifferent to every other. On the con- 
trary, natural rights must form a system of carefully inter- D2 
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related and mutually adjusted rights and duties. And finally, 
natural rights have too often been thought of as vested in cer- 
tain individuals apart from all reference to society and the 
interests of society. The very definition of a “right” should 
be sufficient to dispose of such a notion. A right is a claim 
which ought to be allowed to an individual in view of the 
general welfare. Allowed by whom? We can only answer, 
“By society.” A claim upon what? Upon the forbearance 
and support of others. Society is implied at every turn. 
"University oF WasHINcTox— 
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Law AND Morats. By Roscoe Pound. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 

The University of North Carolina Press, 1924. Pp. 156. 

One opens a book by Dean Pound with the expectation of finding 
wide learning applied with great common sense to matters of serious 
practical interest, and the present little volume displays all these quali- 
ties. His subject is certainly of profound interest at the present time, 
even though apparently not quite of the kind prescribed by the founder 
of the lectureship for which the work was originally prepared, for it is a 
little hard to see just how his legal arguments “show the mutual bear- 
ings of science and theology upon each other,” or prove “the existence 
or attributes of God from nature.” But that both lawyer and layman are 
in sore need of some illumination on this subject of the relation of law 
and morals, recent criticism and defense of court action leave little doubt. 

Of the balanced good sense of the treatment it would be idle to speak. 
An even, dispassionate justice characterizes the attitude toward every 
phase of jural opinion. But one cannot help commenting on the breadth 
of careful scholarship exhibited in these popular lectures. There is not a 
paragraph without its abundant documentation, while at the end is a 
critically annotated bibliography of nearly two hundred titles that forms 
an invaluable guide through the literature of the subject. 

The book consists of three lectures giving the views on the relation 
of law and morals held by the historical, the analytical, and the philo- 
sophical schools of jurisprudence, together with the interpretations and 
comments of the author thereon. At the outset we are given a very con- 
densed but interesting sketch of the development of law from its begin- 
nings as a form of social control not yet differentiated from religion and 
morals, through the stage of strict law to the period when again morals 
begin to modify it in the name of natural law, and it tends to become 
once more what it was to the mind of Plato, the expression of the essen- 
tial reason of man. This process of infusion again gives way to a more 
static period in which the results of the creative process are assimilated 
and systematized, and law comes to be regarded as having its being, not 
in moral reason, but in the will of the sovereign state. 

This variation in the content of law is reflected in the schools of 
jurisprudence. Of these the earliest in the field, representing the tradi- 
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tional classic point of view, was the philosophical. Under the ethico- 
theological concept of natural law as the standard and pattern of human 
law, the jurists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were able to 
embody the common conscience of Christendom in their systems of juris- 
prudence. For them law and morals were identical. 

For a variety of reasons, this rationalistic school gave way to the 
historical. Instead of an eternal moral order realizing itself through the 
creative activity of individuals, we are given the idea of custom gradually 
differentiating itself into human institutional life through the uncon- 
scious forces of history. Law still retains for a time its relation to morals, 
though now the latter is no longer the ideal code of the philosophers but 
only the actual customs of the historian and anthropologist. 

One further step in this demoralization of law was taken by the 
analytical jurists in their contention that there is no need to look for any 
justification of law beyond itself. Its essence consists in its being the 
expression of the sovereign political power, and although the legislator 
may rightly regard morals in his activity, the judge has no need to go 
back of the strict law in his decisions. 

In the present century jurists have begun to recover somewhat from 

the acquiescent attitude of the historical and analytic schools, and have 
taken a more critical and creative attitude toward the law. A new philo- 
sophical jurisprudence is coming into existence, only this time its stand- 
ards are not those of a supposedly absolute conscience, as were those of 
the older law of nature school, but instead the more empirical and less 
arbitrary ideals implied in the social experience of a given age. 
Thus we may at least have a natural law with a growing content—an idealized 
ethical custom and an ideal picture of the end of law, painted, it may be, with 
reference to the institutions and ethical custom of the time and place, which 
may serve as an instrument of shaping and developing legal materials and of 
drawing in and fashioning materials from outside the law. 


In spite of the author’s well-known sympathy with this newer socio- 

logically minded philosophical group, he ends upon a somewhat pessi- 
mistically critical note. The result of twenty four hundred years of dis- 
cussion has been to leave us where the Greeks began. 
If we said that to the analytical jurist law was law by enactment, that to 
the historical jurist it was law by convention, and that to the philosophical 
jurist it was law by nature, we should do the cardinal juristic doctrines of the 
last century no injustice and should be putting them in terms that would be 
entirely intelligible to a Greek philosopher. 


And the conclusion drawn from this discouraging history is the impossi- 
bility of understanding law in terms of a single relation such as that to 
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morals, the point being enforced by an enumeration of the heterogeneous 
sources of our Anglo-American law. Jurisprudence, therefore, cannot 
bear an exclusive relation to ethics, but must be taken in its relations 
with the social sciences as a whole. 

The book is so small and the treatment so necessarily limited that 
criticism of it seems hardly called for. Yet one might suggest that if 
Dean Pound would take more thought for the structural form of his writ- 
ings it would be a great boon to his willing readers. Each sentence is 
clear and each paragraph is usually a unit, but single chapters and the 
book as a whole present confusing repetitions and shiftings of the point 
of view such as to make the following of the argument needlessly diffi- 
cult. 

And perhaps one point in regard to the author’s conclusions might 
also be mentioned. He does not confine himself to the history of juristic 
opinion in the last century, but offers us criticism and a suggestion of 
his own conception of the relation of law and morals. Yet his own posi- 
tion is left so incompletely stated as to be tantalizingly indefinite. One 
might even question whether he has not settled the problem of the earlier 
schools, not by solving, but by evading, it. He will not admit that law 
can be identified either with moral principles or historic custom as such, 
or that legal rules can stand simply on the basis of authority. Law “must 
include all the immediate materials of judicial decision.” But do these 
materials in themselves constitute law? If they do, we seem left to the 
arbitrariness of individual interpretation, with social, instead of ration- 
alistic, philosophers as our highest authorities. If they do not, what is it 
that finally stamps them with the authority of law? The author is so 
idealistic that he is unwilling to identify the law with the arbitrary will 
of the state, and he is so realistic that he will not accept the philosophers 
as its spokesmen. The law is the expression of social purpose. But the 
historic question recurs, whose purpose? Can we in any way make prac- 
tical use of an ideal save through the medium of an arbitrary decision? 


NorMAN WILDE 
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Rosert Owen. By G. D. H. Cole. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1925. 

Pp. 267. Price, 15s. net. 

The industrial age, which brought new faces into English life, gen- 
erated not only great entrepreneurs but great idealists and agitators—the 
disease side by side with its remedy. In the series of biographical essays 
entitled “Curiosities of Politics,” this short, well-balanced study by Mr. 
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Cole, though it adds little that is new to our sum of knowledge of Owen, 
is valuable from his special knowledge of the intricate history of the early 
years of the labour movement in England, and is thus more illuminating 
than the life of Podmore. 

Robert Owen, the greatest figure in the early development of Social- 
ism, was long-lived: he reached manhood at a time when the tide of the 
Industrial Revolution was at the height of its first swift advance; he 
lived through the long struggles with Jacobinism and with Napoleon, the 
sharp crises after the peace of 1815, the working class movements that 
followed the Reform Bill. 

In 1817, for reasons which remain obscure, he openly, at a meeting, 
denounced all religions by which, as he maintained, man “has been made 
a weak, imbecile animal, a furious bigot and fanatic, or a miserable 
hypocrite.” “I am not,” he added, “of your religion, nor of any religion 
yet taught in the world.” Such an utterance cost him a good deal of sup- 
port, it made it much more difficult for him to work with the leaders of 
the labour movement. The “benevolent Mr. Owen,” who had set out 
patriarchally to found ideal communities, founded instead the modern 
trades-union movement and made straight the way for co-operation. But 
in the setback in 1834, Owen’s trades union was shattered; trades union- 
ism, lifting its head a few years later in the Amalgamated Societies, 
knew Owen no more. From that time onward, he ceased to be an indus- 
trial leader and became a religious teacher, making his social doctrines 
the basis of a rational religion of humanity. The old prophet continued 
to foretell the advent of the new moral world, but his teaching became 
lost in apocalyptic mysticism. He died at eighty-seven in a world deaf to 
him and his message. Owen was, strictly, a “curiosity of politics,” a 
humanitarian who had lost his humanity, and chilled it with universal 
benevolence. It is the coldness of this good man which makes him a less 
likeable subject for Mr. Cole than is Cobbett. It was Owen’s weakness 
that he was a self-taught and a self-centered man, obstinate and self- 
confident. “No man,” as his biographer well says, “is strong enough to 
live so utterly by his own illumination.” He was “very positive,” even 
fanatical in his beliefs; he never argued, he only reiterated his prophesies. 
So Sir Leslie Stephen, in his biography of Owen in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, terms him one of those “bores who are the salt of 
the earth.” 

Yet the truths that Owen had to speak were vital. At a time when 
capitalists and manufacturers were ready to defend the Industrial Revo- 
lution and laissez faire, Owen stood for the efficiency of good factory 
management and humane treatment of his operatives. At a time when 
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it had become customary to employ children in the mills at six years of 
age and even earlier, Owen would have no children in his factory under 
ten years of age; indeed, he was in favor of raising this age limit. In 
1816, in the infant school that he founded, the children were not to be 
annoyed with books, but were to be taught the uses and nature or quali- 
ties of the common things round them by familiar conversation, when 
the children’s curiosity was excited so as to induce them to ask questions 
respecting them. His success in organizing the New Lanark Mills is sur- 
prising when his odd blindness to realities is considered. He pursued the 
millenium, which remained ahead of him, in spite of a C. M. (signifying 
the commencement of the millenium) written upon the door of one of 


the communities founded in his name. 
M. J. 


PERSON UND SACHE. Von William Stern. Vol. I. Ableitung und Grundle- 
hre des kritischen Personalismus (1st ed., 1906; 3d ed., 1922), pp. 
434. (Price, M. 13.) Vol. II. Die menschliche Personalichkeit (1st 
ed., 1917; 3d ed., 1922), pp. 272. (Price, M. 8.) Vol. III. Wert- 
Philosophie (1924). Leipzig: J. A. Barth. Pp. 474. (Price, M. 15.) 
This large work is a statement of a system of philosophy aiming at 

the establishment of a point of view which accepts “human” or “value” 
elements in experience as central. The first part discourses the old con- 
trast between teleology and mechanism. The basis of the author’s 
thought is obviously Kantian, quite apart from his use of the word 
“critical”; but he seeks to establish a unification of experience—dis- 
solving the contrast between person and thing, soul and body—by ref- 
erence to monism in personality. The result is a good criticism of “im- 
personal” categories of science and a long discussion of psychological evi- 
dence, leading up to the establishment of a basis for ethics. We have no 
right to assume that there is an irreconcilable contradiction between 
mechanism and teleology, between law and freedom; still less have we 
any right to assume that no such contradiction is fundamental. The sec- 
ond volume is entirely devoted to an analysis of personality: we are 
given a theory of spontaneity and tie unconscious. 

The third volume deals with the relation of “facts” and “values”; 
and the discussion of social and historical issues passes into a statement 
of the inner acceptance of “values” in the experience of the self. The 
last section of the work treats of a “personal Ethic.” The whole, there- 
fore, is interesting to students of moral philosophy; and though the 
manufacture of systems is not smiled upon today as it was in the early 
nineteenth century, it is perhaps useful to be reminded that any ethical 
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theory implies some metaphysic. Criticism of the system here pro- 
pounded is hardly possible in a short review; and, further, the considera- 
tion of such a system needs to be somewhat more prolonged before any 
criticism can be valuable. It may be sufficient therefore for the present 
to draw attention to the completion of a work which deserves the atten- 


tion of scholars. 
C. D. Burns 


Covers or Etruics: A Hanpsoox. By Edgar L. Heermance. Burlington, 
Vt.: Free Press Printing Co., 1924. Pp. viii+-525. Price, $4.00. 
The title of this book should be “Codes of Business and Profes- 

sional Ethics.” Jt is an amplification of the codes in the Appendix to the 

issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science for May, 1922. Since that issue of the Annals was planned there 

has been a rapid development of business codes. Accordingly the bulk 

of Heermance’s book is filled with the codes of the different trade asso- 
ciations. He prints codes, usually completely, for approximately two- 
hundred associations. The older professional codes are reprinted also. 

The author explains the purpose of the book as follows: 

In publishing this collection of ethical codes, I have had a threefold purpose. 
First, to facilitate the work of association officers in drafting or revising stand- 
ards. Second, to bring before leaders of public opinion the concrete evidences 
of a remarkable ethical movement. Third, to assemble case material for teach- 
ers of Ethics who wish to make use of the laboratory method. 


It may be added that investigators of ethics will find excellent material 
for study apart from immediate classroom purposes. 

The enterprising teacher of ethics will find this book a necessary 
addition to his reserve shelf in the library. If most of his students are 
going into the older professions, the issue of the Annals, mentioned above, 
will be sufficient for them. But for students going into any business, 
Heermance’s book is indispensable. 

For ethical investigation, by teachers and advanced students, the 
book offers a wealth of material for comparison and contrast, analysis and 
criticism. It could be made more useful by the inclusion of such ma- 
terial as is given in Costigan’s Legal Ethics. 

Readers of the French school of sociological ethics will find in this 
book abundant correlations with the doctrines of Durkheim, Lévy- 
Bruhl, and Bayet. But those who do not accept the doctrines of those 
men will find that Heermance has collected abundant and valuable ma- 
terial for the inductive approach to ethics or for the illustrative applica- 
tion of ethical theories. Philosophers who take ethics seriously could do 
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no more useful task than to understand and criticize these codes. Stu- 
dents of ethics have much to learn from the codes, but the writers of the 
codes have still more to learn from the philosophical principles applicable. 
to their problems. I give as an example one topic that arrested my atten- 
tion. There are throughout this book most extraordinary and question- 
able doctrines concerning competition by employers for the services of 
employes; for examples, see pages 6, 87, 178, 446, 466. If students and 
teachers of ethics cannot supply suggestions and criticisms about such 
debatable problems, what is the function of ethics? 

The codes of ethics are arranged in alphabetical order. It might be 
better to print them chronologically, or at least to add a chronological 
table of all the codes. It is obvious that many codes have been copied 
from earlier codes. At present it is difficult to trace the origins and in- 
fluences for each code on account of the alphabetical order. Moreover, 
many codes differ in no essential matter from other codes. For example, 
the ethical code for gas products does not seem to be substantially dif- 
ferent from the code for peanut butter, pages 198-204 and 410~-416. 
Much of this duplication might well be omitted. Someone should give 
us a small and cheap book containing all the important professional 
codes and about six important and typical business codes. Such a book 
could be purchased by students and used in class. But I do not mean to 


disparage Heermance’s book by these suggestions. It is an interesting 
and useful book which every teacher of ethics should incorporate in his 


work. 


A. P. Brocan. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Tue Setr-Drectep Scuoot. By Harry Lloyd Miller and Richard T. 

Hargreaves. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.80. 

In this book the authors propose a “New School” which is to have 
as its aim the “development of the self-purposing individual.” In its 
pages one finds challenge after challenge to the accepted theories and 
practices of education. The question of fundamental concern to the 
authors is, “How may we produce the self-active, responsible, socially- 
minded individual who can be trusted with power”? Asserting that “free 
intelligence” is the only safe and ultimate guide in the choices of life, 
they set about devising a technique of instruction that will insure this. 
This brings forth a discussion that in the course of the book leads to in- 
teresting and suggestive material for students of philosophy and those 
interested in producing a higher standard of ethical activity. 

The book sets forth no new philosophy of life. The aim of the au- 
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thors is to get a philosophy actually to function in living. The reader 
interested in ethics, and in the teaching of ethics, will find the book vital 
and stimulating. The organization of the book represents an effort to 
put into school practice the principles of living held within the pragmatic 
philosophy. The goal is to teach the individual to think to the maximum 
of his capacity. His thinking is to enable him to satisfactorily adjust 
himself to his world, a constantly changing world. In the school he is to 
be given all sorts of jobs, and in working out these jobs he achieves a 
mirid, intellectual stability, and a system of morality. The child must be 
prepared to meet the unexpected. Instead of giving the individual rules 
and facts he is to be trained in method, given a technique, of attack upon 
new situations. Man’s place in the world is not fixed or static but one of 
indefinitely changing relation. It is one of endless adaptability and end- 
less reconstruction of intelligence at the point of crisis. The child in his 
development is merely the “terminal bud of human evolution” and is 
capable of immeasurable development along many lines. All that lies be- 
fore him in the building of a set of moral principles, as in the building of 
any other life principles, is endless experimentation. No hard and fast 
rules can be given; only a compass at best can be provided. No chart can 
be expected; that will continue to be made by each traveler on the high- 
way of life. No two charts will be identical. That which gives distinc- 
tion to one’s individual chart will be the quality most prized in the round- 
table discussion of life’s values (p. 362 f.). 

The chief business of life, according to the authors, is the creation 
of a self. The self is “a socially induced nature built up gradually 
through experience which includes such technics of civilization as lan- 
guage, customs, machinery, occupation, government, politics, religion, as 
well as nutrition, clothing, home life, conversation, daily contacts.” 

One is impressed with the discriminating judgment, the reasonable- 
ness, the effort to be fair, on the part of the authors. There is no plead- 
ing for a particular “brand” of philosophy, nor for a specific method of 
teaching. They plead, instead, for an attitude of mind that will tend to 
build in youth that “creative intelligence” necessary to function satis- 
factorily in a constantly changing world. Accepting the idealism of 
youth and its will to self-creation, they seek to build a new society by 
concrete application of ethical principles to the situations in school life. 

Every teacher, whether in the college, the university, or the public 
school, will find this book inspiring, helpful, suggestive in his work. It 
deals with a problem that is the burden of every teacher—how to get his 
instruction to take root in the lives of students. The authors advocate a 
“Self-Directed School”; every teacher of philosophy wishes to secure a 
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“self-directed” ethics and philosophy of life. There is much here to aid 
in that direction. The authors advocate a Copernican revolution in the 
field of education. They are writing primarily for the teacher in the high 
school but between the lines there is the thought that moral theory and 
instruction must no longer be so completely confined to the college or 
university classroom. It must become a part of the activity of the public 
school. Ethical principles must become guiding attitudes in the mind of 


our youth. 
Orvit F. Myers 


Eastern Ittrno1s State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PoLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND Motives. A treatise for legislators and electors. 

By D. W. Caddick. London: Methuen & Co., 1925. Pp. 97. 

This book has nothing to do with principles or motives, except in refer- 
ence to its confused assumptions; and neither legislators nor electors would 
find anything in it that they could not find in their daily paper. The whole 
book is a collection of short articles from conservative and reactionary period- 
icals; and it would be hardly worth notice but for the fact that its mag- 
niloquent title may mislead scholars into making useless efforts to 7 to it. 

.D.B. 


Primitive Lapour. By L. H. Dudley Buxton, lecturer in anthropology in the 
University of Oxford. London: Methuen & Co., 1924. Pp. 272. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The author had a Kahn Fellowship which permitted him to travel round 
the world; and some of the material he has used in this book is drawn from 
his experiences on that journey. But the greater part of the book consists of 
those generalizations with which we are familiar in anthropology and for which 
the evidence might be a problem in logic. The life of primitive hunters and 
agriculturists is described, with the usual references to the Australian and 
other savage tribes. The second part of the book deals with the influence of 
climate and locality, and this is followed by excellent descriptions of actual 
races and tribes in Asia and America. The latter is taken as the place for the 
study of desert and plain peoples, the Hopi and the Navajo in Arizona. Indeed 
the latter part of the book is a valuable summary of the existing knowledge 
of certain peoples in districts not affected by European culture. We have 
here, therefore, something more than an introduction to the subject; for the 
analysis and restatement of present knowledge provides a new outlook in 
regard to the place of labour in human development. én 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. By H. D. Har- 
rison. London: Methuen & Co., 1925. Pp. 184. Price, 5s. net. 

This is a general introduction to the study of psychology as applied to 
industrial problems. It deals with vocational selection, fatigue, motion study, 
incentives. The author follows the guidance of Dr. C. S. Myers, and his ad- 
mirable institute in London has provided much of the material used as evi- 
dence. The book, although short, is full of exact detail and the conclusions are 
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well stated. The restriction of output by employers is given its proper place; 
and the influence of unconscious tendencies in the work of production is very 
clearly explained. The author has succeeded in writing a book which is both 
learned and interesting; for it shows the vastness of the field already covered 


by investigation, and it is vividly and pointedly written. i 
.D.B. 


Tue Heart or AryAvarta: A Study of the Psychology of Indian Unrest. By 
the Earl of Ronaldshay. London: Constable & Co., 1925. Pp. xviii+ 
262. Price, 14s. net. 

The meaning of the word nationality has been defined by an Indian writer 
as “the individuality of a people”; peoples are differentiated by peculiarities— 
physical, social, and mental—due to certain prehistoric conditions in the race 
structure. The most potent of race peculiarities are to be found in the thought 
structure, and the social structure of the different peoples; and it is the “struc- 
tural formation of the thought-life” of a people leading them “to view them- 
selves, view the world, and approach the eternal world-problems from different 
standpoints” that is the essential and significant element of different race con- 
sciousness and constitutes the original elements of difference in types of civili- 
zation. Lord Ronaldshay in this third volume of his Indian trilogy discusses 
the peculiar problem of India, in which the culture of the intelligentsia has 
been overlaid and overshadowed by that of Europe. 

In the earlier chapters we have a picture of the anglicanisation of Indian 
education which was accompanied by a neglect, sometimes a positive dislike 
of the Indian heritage of custom, philosophy, and tradition. The use of the 
English language as the medium of instruction teaches the scholars to attach 
importance to words rather than to thoughts, to forms rather than substances, 
and in the acquisition of a foreign language, the “knocking at the gate and turn- 
ing of the key take away the best part of life.” In addition, the instruction 
itself is almost wholly unrelated to the real thoughts and aspirations of the 
Indian student. For a time the cultural traditions of the East were forgotten 
in the shadow that the West had for a long time cast upon national life. The 
nationalist reaction was inevitable; an Indian writer returning to his country 
in 1921 after an absence of eleven years writes that the people are becoming 
more and more dissatisfied “with being turned into mock Englishmen.” From 
an apologia for the culture of India, the Nationalists passed to an attack upon 
Western culture which has on occasions assumed a revolutionary form, espe- 
cially under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi. As to the future, Lord Ronaldshay, 
himself an able Indian administrator, hopes for a synthesis between East and 
West, a middle way. But he is aware that no changes in the machinery of 
government are a solution of the essential problem presented by the rivalry of 


two religions. 
C.D. B. 


Tue Travet Diary or A PuitosopHer. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
Translated by J. Holroyd Reece. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1925. I, 6-+-338; II, 6+400. Price, two volumes, $10.00. 

Here is a book that will touch the ethical consciousness in many countries. 
Written informally as a diary, Count Keyserling manages to bring most of his 
philosophical insight to bear upon various problems presented by a trip around 
the world. Feeling the ethical conflict between his empirical self and the real 
self that he felt to lie deeper, and fearing that his real self was being incar- 
cerated by a prematurely narrowing personality, he set out on what was hardly 
less than a pilgrimage in order to discover and to free his deeper nature. The 
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sharpest problem that.comes to consciousness from his travels is the conflict 
between the philosophy of the East (the Yoga philosophy in particular) and 
the efficiency attitude of the West. The good life is the life that somehow 
strikes the golden mean between action and contemplation. His sympathetic 
attitude toward the Orient leads one to feel that his informal, out-loud think- 
ing upon the ethical problems presented by Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity is singularly fresh and suggestive. His contrast of sexual ethics of 
the East and the West is also easily worth perusal by one who wishes to 


face this problem frankly. 
T. V. S. 


STUDIES IN THE History oF PoLITICAL PHILOSOPHY BEFORE AND AFTER Rovus- 
sEAU. By C. E. Vaughan (late professor of English literature in the 
University of Leeds) edited by A. G. Little. Manchester: University 
Press, 1925. I, 364; II, 339. Price, 42s. net. 

An introductory memoir of Professor Vaughan, who died in 1922, ex- 
plains that these studies are the result of a life-work aiming at a philosophical 
discussion of political theory. At the beginning of the second volume there is 
a list of all Professor Vaughan’s published work. In the first volume, the 
authorities dealt with are Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Vico, Montesquieu and 
Hume: the discussion centers in the theory of contract. In the second volume 
the subjects are Burke, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Comte, and Mazzini. The chief 
merit of the whole work is the truly philosophical way in which the problems 
of politics are stated and considered; for in recent English and American polit- 
ical theorizing psychological observation has somewhat displaced metaphysical 
principles. Thus it is good to find Professor Vaughan’s appreciation of Hume 
as a thinker upon realities such as “cause.” Of course Burke, Comte, and 
Mazzini are hardly philosophers in the strict sense of the term; but even in 
dealing with them, Professor Vaughan has emphasized the philosophical as- 
sumptions on which their argument rested. He has read and absorbed his 
authorities so well that the restatement, for example, of Mazzini’s doctrine is 
a really new contribution to political thought. The contrast between Hegel 
and Mazzini at the end of the second volume is most illuminating; and alto- 
gether the book is one which will make all scholars regret that the death of 
Professor Vaughan has deprived us of the larger work which he had planned. 
The history of political thought as rendered by him is not a mere succession 
of different doctrines. He does not merely summarize the work of great think- 
ers. The whole movement of political thought is lived through again, and the 
theories of the past are viewed always with reference to the practical experi- 


ence of today. 
C.D. B. 


MAN AND His SuPERSTITIONS. By Carveth Read. Cambridge: The University 

Press, 1925. Pp. xvi+278. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Man and his Superstitions is an expanded and corrected impression of 
the last seven chapters of Professor Carveth Read’s The Origin of Man and 
his Superstitions. In the earlier chapters (now issued separately) the interest- 
ing theory is maintained that primitive man owes his development from the 
apes to the fact that he adopted the habit of hunting in herds like the wolf. 
Men were sociable because they lived by hunting as a pack, and as a pack 
they were led by leaders, who were personally superior. When, however, the 
time came that hunting was no longer the chief means of livelihood, and when 
owing to effective weapons the pack was no longer essential to successful hunt- 
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ing, a group of men and women was kept together (when it was kept together) 
by belief in the magical powers of some of their elders. What we know of the 
most backward surviving peoples makes it highly probable that magic was the 
sanction of their government, supplemented by animism or belief in the in- 
fluence of spirits; and these two “imagination beliefs” (as Professor Read 
terms them) became the seed of government. The closely reasoned analysis of 
these beliefs which is the subject of the book, is certainly “not without 
edification.” 

A peculiarly interesting chapter traces the development of the scientific 
attitude at the expense of the superstitions and there is some valuable criticism 
(chapter vii) of Frazer’s conceptional hypothesis as to the origin of totemism. 
From man’s having depended upon the organization of the pack, results, ac- 
cording to Professor Read, the low average development of mankind in both 
intellect and character. A pack or tribe needed enough variability to produce 
able leaders, “shepherds of the people,” and enough average ability to follow 
and support them in a crowd. Natural selection, therefore, has operated first 
in producing variability, but the average intelligence or ability of the herd is 
much less important. The result is that industry, science, art, and invention 
be provided by the few; and thus the leading nations have of late years made 
wonderful progress in science and mechanical invention; but as Professor 
Read adds “there is no reason to suppose that anything has been done to- 
wards raising the average intelligence and character, and in default of that in 
my judgment nothing has been done to advance civilization.” 

C. D. B. 


THe New History AND THE SocrAL Stupres. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New 

York: The Century Company, 1925. Pp. xvii++605. Price, $4.00. 

If the author has not taken all learning for his province, he has at least 
attempted a somewhat ambitious program in the field of the social sciences. 
For the volume is not merely a discussion of the new history and of the rela- 
tion of the social sciences thereto. It offers rather a considerably extended 
account of psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and ethics, with 
shorter discussions of geography, anthropology, and the history of science. 
Nor is his account of these various social studies merely a report. The author 
does not hesitate to set right the workers in these various fields, where they 
have gone wrong. The chapter on ethics gives a brief résumé of modern genetic 
views of ethical conceptions. Professor Barnes has a low opinion of the 
present status of ethics: ‘“Supernaturalism reigns supreme, and whatever sup- 
plementary utilization may be made of logic and rhetoric is merely for the 
purpose of dignifying and rationalizing primitive illusions and spontaneously 
accepted dictates of the herd.”” The modern exaggeration of sex is, according 
to the present fashion, charged to puritanism in which “sex bigotry and the 
impurity-complex were seized upon as a compensation for economic chicanery.” 
Kant’s ethics was a rationalization of this in order “to justify his own physical 
frailty and extremely limited life experiences.” Various historic ideals and the 
leading types of ethical theory are then reviewed and evaluated. Photographs 
of eminent scholars in other fields are given, but no writer on ethics has this 
honor. There are very copious references to modern literature in various sec- 
tions of the book, and the reader will find much information as to the discus- 
sions now going on in the social sciences. But, if one may judge from the 
chapter on ethics, he will need to be cautious in assuming that he is getting an 
objective picture of existing conditions. 

J. H. T. 
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Tue Necro YEAR Book. By Monroe N. Work. Negro Year Book Publishing 

Company, 1925. Pp. viii++-544. Price, paper, $1.00, boards, $1.50. 

This seventh edition of the Negro Year Book contains much historical 
material as to the past history of the negro and contains much new material. 
Among other topics is the question what term should be used for the people of 
African descent. “We hate the term ‘Nigger,’ we dislike Negro; but would 
our lot in reality be bettered by attempting to change to another no more 
satisfactory Perhaps this matter of a race term will never be abso- 
lutely settled, and perhaps it is just as well that it should not be How- 
ever, the word ‘Negro’ bids fair to become the most universally accepted of 
race name terms. It has that tendency now.” The Negro Year Book has infor- 
mation as to educational institutions, newspapers, mortality, crime, popula- 
tion, and bibliography. 
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NOTES 


LOSSES TO ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY 


During the autumn of 1924 and the spring of 1925, English philoso- 
phy has suffered many heavy losses, the roll of names including Bradley, 
McTaggart, and lastly James Ward. 

In F. H. Bradley, who died at the age of seventy-eight in September, 
1924, a leading, indeed a unique, figure has been removed. His Ethical 
Studies (1876) are marked by distinct originality, and it is significant 
that in the years between the appearance of his Logic and his epoch- 
making Appearance and Reality (1893) he was largely occupied with 
the study of psychology. Interesting estimates of Bradley as a man and 
the “kindest and most unwearied of friends,” and of certain aspects of 
his teaching (his treatment of Nature and his doctrine of experience) 
appeared in the January (1923) number of Mind. Professor G. Dawes 
Hickes, while subjecting one aspect of Bradley’s work to close and critical 
analyses, concludes with the expression of his conviction that Bradley’s 
work, both constructive and critical, “will survive as a great effort of 
human speculation.” 

Professor James Ward, who died in March, 1925, and Bradley were 
held by common consent to be the two most eminent of contemporary 
English philosophers. Ward was within a few years of Bradley’s age; 
his earliest interest, his chief subject for many years, was psychology, 
and his influence upon the Cambridge school of moral science was po- 
tent. It is characteristic of Ward’s outlook that he threw himself into 
the modern scientific movement, and made a close study of biology at 
Leipzig and Cambridge, under Michael Foster, who termed him, in later 
days, a “physiologist spoilt.” In 1897 he became professor of mental 
philosophy and logic at Cambridge, and two years later his important 
(Gifford) lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism were published, con- 
taining very keen criticism of the preconceptions underlying naturalistic 
and agnostic theories of the universe. In later years his famous articles 
on psychology (in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) were revised and aug- 
mented into an independent treatise, which appeared as Psychological 
Principles (1918) ; and after that date his psychological and philosophical 
work was continued almost up to his death. 
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The death of J. M. Ellis McTaggart (who published important 
studies of the Hegelian system) at the age of fifty-eight in January, 1925, 
was also a heavy loss, the first volume only of the Nature of Existence 
(1921) having been issued before his death. In the appended list will 
be found references to the articles contributed by Ward, Bradley, and 
McTaggart to the /nternational Journal of Ethics, together with contri- 
butions by Bernard Bosanquet, James Seth, and Hastings Rashdall. 
Bosanquet, B.: Articles: “The Principles and Chief Dangers of the Admin- 

istration of Charity,” Journal of Ethics, III, 323; “The Reality of the 

General Will,” ibid., IV, 308; “The Evolution of Religion,” ibid., V, 432; 

“A Moral From Athenian History,” ibid., IX, 13; “Ladies and Gentle- 

men,” ibid., p. 317; “The Dark Ages and the Renaissance,” ibid., XII, 

195; “Charity Organization and the Majority Report,” ibid., XX, 395; 

“The Prediction of Human Conduct,” ibid., XXI, 1; “The Place of 

Leisure in Life,” sbid., p. 153. Discussions: “The Moral Aspects of So- 

cialism,” ibid., VI, 503; “Aspects of the Social Problem,” ibid., VII, 226. 
Bradley, F.H.: Articles: “Some Remarks on Punishment,” Journal of Ethics, 

IV, 269; “The Limits of Individual and National Self-Sacrifice,” sbid., 

V, 17. Discussions: “A Personal Explanation,” ibid., IV, 384; “Rational 

Hedonism,” idid., V, 383. 

McTaggart, J. M. E.: Articles: “The Necessity of Dogma,” Journal of 
Ethics, V, 147; “Hegel’s Theory of Punishment,” ibid., VI, 479; “The 
Conception of Society as an Organism,” ibid., VII, 414; “Some Consid- 
erations Relating to Human Immorality,” ibid., XIII, 152; “Human Pre- 
existence,” ibid., XV, 83; “The Individualism of Value,” idbid., XVIII, 
433. 

Rashdall, H.: Articles: “The Theory of Punishment,” Journal of Ethics, II, 
20; “The Limits of Casuistry,” ibid., IV, 459; “The Ethics of Forgive- 
ness,” ibid., IX, 193. Discussion: “Mr. Bradley on Punishment,” édid., 
V, 241. 

Seth, James: Article: “The Problem of Destitution,” Journal of Ethics, 
XXII, 39. Discussion: “Theory of Punishment,” sbid., II, 232. 

Ward, James: Article: “G. S. Mill’s Ethology,” Journal of Ethics, I, 446. 








